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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Constant  concern  for  the  quality  of  education  characterizes 
a democratic  way  of  life.  In  America  this  serious  concern,  coupled 
with  a remarkable  faith  in  the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  basic  to 
the  geneiral  welfare,  has  usheired  into  existence  one  of  the  greatest 
cultural  experiments  ever  to  be  undertaken  hy  the  human  race;  the 
fostering  in  a free  society  of  the  widest  and  fullest  development  of 
its  human  resources  by  making  available  universal  educational  oppor- 
tunities through  the  twelfth  grade.  Although  great  strides  toward 
the  maximum  development  of  its  human  resources  have  been  taken  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  ideal  of  eqixal  opportunity  for  education 
has  not  been  realized.  Kore  and  more  Americans  are  voicing  the  com- 
plaint that  a large  number  of  children  are  not  receiving  the  education 
to  vrtiich  their  avowed  right  to  full  development  entitles  them  (7,  lO). 
Evidence  has  been  accumulating  in  recent  years  on  the  subject  of 
differences  in  American  educational  opportunity  and  attainment.  A 
considerable  volume  of  data  has  been  gathered  on  differences  in  edu- 
cational opportunities  between  states,  regions,  virban-rural  coimnunities , 
and  social  classes  (1). 

VJhile  it  may  be  gratifying  to  trace  historically  the  ever- 
inci*easing  breadth  and  depth  of  free  public  education  in  America,  it 
is  well  to  acknov;ledge  the  existence  of  many  current  educational 
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shortcomings,  particularly  those  inequalities  in  schooling  affoixied 
children  of  different  family  and  community  economic  levels.  In  a 
co\inty-by-county  comparison  of  the  levels  of  living  on  a national 
basis,  Edviards  (6)  found  that  in  most  instances  those  counties  vd.th 
the  lovrest  levels  of  living  were  the  ones  with  the  heaviest  educational 
load.  A.S  a result  of  this  study,  Edwards  recommended  that  Federal  and 
state  aid  be  given  directly  to  individual  pupils  and  students  whose 
needs  and  capabilities  justified  it.  If  this  were  not  done,  Edwards 
saw  little  hope  of  achieving  the  American  ideal  of  eqiial  educational 
opportunity  (6). 

The  constant  concern  for  the  quality  of  education  in  a democ- 
racy serves  to  highlight  the  interrelatedness  of  education  and  the 
environment  of  which  it  is  a part.  It  is  difficult  to  vinderstand 
adequately  the  schools  of  any  mtion,  region,  state,  or  community 
without  some  insight  into  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  foster 
and  give  sustenance  to  education  (13»  P«  3)*  A.s  Joseph  K.  Hart  has 
pointed  out: 

. . . the  democratic  problem  in  education  is  not  primarily 
one  of  training  children;  it  is  the  problem  of  making 
a community  in  vrfiich  chilcbren  can  not  help  growing  up 
to  be  democratic,  intelligent,  disciplined,  reverent 
of  the  goods  of  life  and  eager  to  share  in  the  task  of 
the  age.  A school  cannot  produce  this  result;  nothing 
but  a community  can  do  so;  consequently,  we  can  never 
be  satisfied  that  we  have  met  the  educational  problems 
of  our  day  when  we  have  good  schools.  We  must  have 
good  communities  (9,  p.  383) • 
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Backgroxmd  of  the  Study 

The  observational  \mits  in  this  group  study  are  ecological  in 
nature,  involving  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  Florida.  Since  the 
school  district  boundaries  are  cotertainous  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
tnajor  xmit  of  civil  goveniinent  in  Florida,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
general  psychological  atmosphere  of  wholesome  and  aggressive  public 
support  of  education  prevailing  throughout  the  state  at  the  present 
time.  Evidence  of  a pervasively  favorable  educational  climate  was 
strikingly  revealed  by  the  xinprecedented  action  taken  by  the  regular 
session  of  the  1957  Florida  Legislature.  Positive  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Legislature  to  improve,  ejqjand,  and  strengthen  the  state’s 
basic  program  for  public  education.  Not  only  were  cejrtain  adjustments 
made  in  the  critical  area  of  teachers  salaries,  but  other  significant 
actions  were  also  taken.  Some  of  these  were:  the  ci^tion  of  an  interim 

legislative  committee,  conqjosed  of  12  legislators  and  9 members  from  the 
general  public,  to  study  during  the  next  biennium  the  state's  kinder- 
garten-through-graduate-school program  for  public  education;  the  expan- 
sion of  the  state's  junior  college  program;  the  extension  of  the  state's 

* 

public-university  system;  and  the  approval  of  plans  for  a state-wide 
educational  television  network  (8,  pp.  8-9,  25). 

Viliile  the  increases  in  financial  support  and  services  do  not 
mean  that  Florida's  public  school  problems  have  been  solved,  it  does 
reflect  an  ever-increasing  understanding  of  school  problems,  a growing 
confidence  in  the  leadership  being  provided  by  professional  educators, 
and  a greater  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  lay  public  generally  of  the 
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importance  of  in^roving  its  human  resources  through  the  medium  of 
education.  With  this  kind  of  educational  atmosphere  pervading  the 
state,  current  problems  can  be  attacked  vigorously  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  those  idio  earnestly  desire  to  work  out  solutions  in 
the  best  interest  of  Florida’s  children.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the 
results  of  the  1957  legislative  session  have  been  described  as  "the 
greatest  single  advance  for  the  state’s  public  school  system  since 
the  passage  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  in  194?"  (8,  p.  8). 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  these  notable  impieve- 
ments  in  Florida’s  public  school  program  dxiring  the  past  decade  were 
accomplished  without  considerable  study  and  positive  leadership.  At 
the  close  of  V/orld  V/ar  II,  when  Florida’s  schools  were  facing  a 
veritable  breakdown,  the  problems  and  needs  of  Florida  were  carefxiUy 
studied  to  determine  their  implications  for  the  state-wide  educational 
program.  Between  1945  and  194?  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  on 
Education  carried  on  one  of  the  most  conqjrehensive  studies  ever  under- 
taken in  Florida  (12).  As  a result  of  this  multi-group,  cooperative 
study , not  to  mention  a host  of  other  studies , ^ the  members  of  the 
Florida  Citizens  Committee  on  Education  became  convinced,  as  did  the 
people  of  the  state  generally,  of  at  least  three  inqjortant  things 
(11,  p.  3;  12,  pp.  14-25): 

1 . That  the  schools  of  Florida  ranked  considerably  below 
the  national  average  on  most  measures  commonly  used  in  evaluating  a 
school  program. 

^Many  types  of  studies  were  undertaken  at  this  time:  lay  groups 

undertook  to  study  the  schools  on  their  own  initiative;  groups  of  experts 
from  other  cities  and  states  were  employed  to  cany  on  studies;  and  many 
studies  were  carried  on  exclusively  by  local  school  people. 
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2.  That  the  state  was  making  less  effort  than  most  states 
to  support  education. 

3 • That  the  citizens  of  Florida  desired — and  were  willing 
to  pay  for schools  that  rate  among  the  best  in  the  nation. 

The  Minimum  Foundation  Program:  Keystone  of  State  Support  to 

Education  in  Florida 

As  a result  of  the  participation  of  hvindreds  of  citizens  in 
this  intensive  and  extensive  study  between  19^5  19^7 — and  as  a 

resvilt  of  the  effective  dissemination  of  the  findings  of  this  study 
and  other  similar,  less  comprehensive  studies— the  people  of  Florixia, 
through  the  efforts  of  an  understanding,  responsive  Legislat\ire,  secured 
the  enactment  into  law  of  the  now-famous  "Omnibus  School  Bill."  This 
bill  brought  into  being  a conqprehensive  school  plan,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program.  It  is  this  Minimum  Foundation 
Program  which  now  forms  the  keystone  of  state  support  to  education  in 
Florida.  Initiated  slightly  more  than  a decade  ago,  this  program  is 
still  permeated  by  the  basic  philosophy  "that  every  child  in  Florida, 
regardless  of  the  wealth  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  she  lives,  deserves 
equal  minimum  opportunities  for  an  adequate  education  and  that  the  state 
and  county  have  a joint  responsibility  to  provide  those  educational 
opportunities"  (3,  p*  5) • 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Minimum  Fovindation  Program  by  the 
1947  Florida  Legislature,  additional  funds  became  available  to  counties 
for  teacher  salaries,  school  buildings,  transportation  of  pupils,  and 
for  other  current  expenses  including  the  purchase  of  instructional 
materials  (3,  p.  3»  PP*  3“4)*  Subsequent  Legislatures  have  financed 


in  full  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  the  state's  basic  school  program. 
Significantly,  the  1957  Legislatiire  increased  funds  for  public  schools 
more  than  any  other  legislature  in  the  history  of  the  state  (8,  p.  9)* 

The  Increasing  Importance  of  State-County  Cooperation 

Since  the  county  is  the  local  unit  for  school  organization, 
administration,  and  tax  ptirposes  in  Florida,  the  i*elationship  between 
each  county  and  the  state  is  of  paramount  ingxjrtance.  During  the  past 
decade  the  operation  of  the  all-important  Minimum  Foundation  Program 
has  improved  and  strengthened  the  cooperative  arrangement  between  each 
coxinty  and  the  state.  As  a result  of  this  cooperative  arrangement, 
the  minimum  level  of  educational  opportxmity  has  been  raised  throughout 
the  counties  of  Florida.  In  addition  to  this,  more  and  more  planning 
has  characterized  the  work  of  county-wide  school  personnel,  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  individual  schools,  but  also  in  terms 
of  those  environmental  strengths  and  pressures  which  affect  all  schools 
throughout  a co\anty-unit  school  system  similarly.  This  latter  fact 
has  focused  attention  on  the  icq^ortance  of  county-wide  socio-economic 
factors  and  their  influence  in  de terming  the  ability  of  a county  to 
provide  educational  opporttinities  beyond  the  state's  minimum  required 
level  of  educational  expenditure  under  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program. 
It  has  also  stressed  the  importance  of  viewing  the  quality  of  a school 
system  in  terms  of  the  educational  attainments  of  those  children  who 
are  in  attendance  throughout  the  numerous  schools  in  a county. 

This  action  does  not  in  any  vra.y  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  individual  school  program  in  a particular  county.  UTiat  it  does — 
or  can  do — is  enhance  the  possibilities  for  the  improvement  of  public 
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education  generally.  The  prevalence  of  such  a viewpoint  indicates 
that  more  and  more  people  are  convinced  of  the  vital  role  played  by 
education  in  the  development  of  a state  and  in  the  in^rovement  of  the 
quality  of  living  of  its  people.  In  other  words,  the  educational 
program  of  a particular  school  is,  for  all  practical  pujrposes,  inex- 
tricably linked  with  the  future  development  of  the  county  and  state 
in  which  it  is  located. 


Need  for  Study 

Studies  conducted  in  Florida  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Minimum  Foundation  Program  revealed  tremendous  variations  in  the 
median  scores  on  academic  achievement  tests  of  school  children  in 
representative  coiinties.  Fvirther,  it  vra,s  noted  that  these  differences 
appeared  to  be  related  to  differences  in  the  median  school  expenditure 
of  the  counties.  This  finding  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  largely 
that  the  children  in  the  more  wealthy  counties  have  had  better  back- 
ground and  opportunities.  The  same  stxidies  also  revealed  that  white 
and  Negro  pupils  showed  similar  general  trerxis,  although  the  median 
scores  on  academic  achievement  tests  for  the  white  school  children 
were  appreciably  higher  than  they  were  for  the  Negro  school  children 
in  the  cotinties  studied  (12,  pp.  58-61).^ 


1 Tests  designed  to  measure  general  ability  to  do  school  work 
were  administered  in  the  fall  of  19^6  to  all  pupils  in  the  fifth,  eighth, 
and  eleventh  grades  in  nine  representative  counties  in  Florida.  Of  the 
counties  selected,  three  were  selected  as  being  representative  of  the 
counties  showing  the  highest  expenditure  per  instructional  unit  for 
schools;  an  additional  three  for  showing  average  expenditure  per  instruc- 
tional unit;  and  still  another  three  showing  the  lowest  expenditure  per 
instructional  unit. 
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The  numerous  sttdies  made  between  19^5  and  1957*  particularly 
the  st\idy  made  in  the  fall  of  19^6  which  involved  all  pupils  in  the 
fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  grades  in  nine  representative  counties  in 
Florida,  indicated  the  need  for  a better  understanding  of  the  cultural 
environment  which  fosters  and  gives  sustenance  to  education.  If  the 
schools  of  Florida  are  to  be  understood  and  improved,  particvilarly  if 
they  are  to  function  effectively  in  promoting  the  widest  and  fullest 
development  of  each  pupil,  then  they  must  accept  pupils  as  they  are, 
endeavoring  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  possible  level  of  attainment 
in  skills,  understandings,  personal  and  social  adjustments,  and  worthy 
interests . 

Since  little  can  be  done  to  alter  the  heiedity  of  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  school,  the  only  reasonable  procedure  to  follow  is  to 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  educational  programs  throughout  the 
sixty-seven  counties  which  are  adapted  meaningfully  to  the  economic 
and  cultural  differentials  vdiich  prevail  throughout  the  state.  Through 
the  constant  and  continuous  study  of  the  problems  encountei^ed  in  both 
white  and  Negro  schools — and  through  the  implementation  of  programs  for 
improvement  based  on  the  studies — it  should  be  possible  for  lay  citizens 
and  educators  to  bring  about  substantial  iu^srovements  in  the  county-wide 
educational  programs  in  Florida  dxiring  the  coming  years. 

The  General  Problem 

The  purpose  in  this  stvidy  is  to  obtain  evidence  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  certain  cultural  differentials  and 
coxmty-wide  intelligence  and  academic -achievement  levels  of  high  school 
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seniors  in  Florida.  Quantified  census  data  relating  to  the  levri  of 
adult  schooling  and  family  income  were  con^jlled  and  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  measures  of  the  socio-economic  level  for  the  tdiite,  nonvdd.te, 
and  total  i>opulation  of  each  county  Included  in  the  study.  Cens\is 
data  concerning  the  ccm^sition  of  the  popfulation  within  counties 
and  the  size  of  each  county  (per  cent  of  state  population)  were  also 
xised  to  provide  the  basis  for  certain  danographic  information  needed 
in  the  study.  Measures  of  county-wide  intelligence  aid  academic -achieve- 
ment levels  were  developed  from  the  individual  test  scores  made  by 
those  high  school  seniors  who  participated  in  the  Florida  StateOWide 
Twrt-fth-Grade  Testing  Program  during  the  years  1955  through  1957 • 
Procedures  which  were  used  in  the  development  and  validation  of  the 
socio-economic,  intelligence,  and  academic-achievement  measures  for 
each  county  represented  in  the  study  are  reported  in  detail  in 
Chapter  HI. 

Three-hundred  forty  high  schools  participated  in  the  Florida 
State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  in  195^,  and  the  number  of 
high  school  seniors  who  participated  in  the  state-wide  testing  program 
during  1956  was  approximately  25,000  (4).  Viewed  in  terms  of  ctirrent 
population  statistics  and  estimates  vdiich  indicate  that  the  high  school 
enrollment  will  increase  tremendotisly,  these  facts  seive  to  point  up 
the  potential  value  of  any  well-done  investigation  which  contributes 
to  an  increased  knowledge  of  cultural  Influences  on  the  conditions  of 
learning.  At  a time  ;dien  pupils*  scores  on  the  state-wide  placement 
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tests  have  taken  on  added  in5)ortance,^  evidence  revealed  by  such  a 
study  could  prove  of  Inestimable  value  in  the  area  of  school  admin- 
istration. It  could  also  aid  in  the  more  Intelligent  planning  and 
adaptation  of  curricula  and  instruction  to  the  needs  of  individual 
schools  and  school  comrunities  in  teimis  of  in^jroved  educational  pro- 
grams throughout  the  sixty-seven  county  school  systems  of  Florida, 

Furthermore,  in  a state  tihlch  has  been  atteo^ting  to  establish 
a minimum  defensible  level  of  educational  opportxmities  regardless  of 
socio-economic  variations  among  counties,  the  time  seems  appropriate 
to  ascei’tain  how  xirell  these  atten^ts  have  fared  in  terms  of  overcoming 
the  socio-economic  handicaps  of  certain  individual  counties.  The 
present  study  could  point  \ip  what  has  been  achieved  as  a result  of  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  state  and  counties  xinder  the  Minimum  Foun- 
dation Program,  It  could  also  suggest  what  remains  to  be  done  if 
every  jjupll  in  every  county  of  Floirida  is  to  be  assured  of  a defensible 
mini nnnn  standard  of  educational  opportunity.  Certainly,  if  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  teacher's  are  to  evaluate  their  instructional  programs 
moia  effectively,  they  will  need  the  results  of  irp- to-date,  objective 
studies,  particularly  state-wide  studies  which  include  representative 
groups  of  ^rtilte  and  nonvdiite  high  school  pupils. 

Under  a recent  State  Board  of  Control  regulation,  admission 
to  the  state's  public  universities  has  been  restricted  to  those  Florida 
high  school  graduates  who  place  in  the  x;5>per  60  per  cent  on  the  state- 
wide placement  tests. 
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statement  of  the  Problem 

Ihe  primary  purpose  In  this  dissertation  is  to  investigate 
the  relationship  between  certain  median  cotmty-wide  socio-economic 
and  demographic  measures  and  median  coiinty-xd.de  intelligence  and 
academic-achievement  levels  of  high  school  seniors  throughout  the  state 
of  Florida.  In  doing  this,  the  white  and  nonvdiite  segments  of  each 
county's  population  are  dealt  with  separately  and  collectively.  Ihe 
study  is  specifically  concerned  with  answering  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  socio-economic 
level  of  a county  and  the  median  academic  achievwaent  of  high  school 
seniors  in  that  coxmty? 

This  relationship  will  be  ascertained  on  a state-wide  basis 
in  three  different  frequency  distrltutions.  Since  each  county  con- 
stitutes one  case  in  the  correlation  table  for  the  coxinties  involved 
in  the  analytical  part  of  the  stvidy,  each  socio-economic  measure — levels 
of  schooling  and  income — will  be  investigated  by  means  of  separate 
frequency  distributions  for  the  white,  norortiite,  and  total  population 
of  each  county  represented  in  the  study. 

2.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  socio-economic 
level  of  a county  and  the  median  intelligence  level  of  the  high  school 
seniors  in  that  county? 

This  relationship  will  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  outlined 
in  question  one. 

3.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  Intelligence 
level  of  a county  and  the  median  academic  achlevanent  level  of  high  school 
seniors  in  that  county? 

Here  again  the  relationship  to  be  investigated  will  involve  the 
same  procedures  as  outlined  in  question  one. 
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4.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  size  of  a county 
(per  cent  of  state  population)  and  the  median  acadonic  achievement 
level  of  high  school  seniors  in  that  coxinty? 

This  relationship  will  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  outlined 
in  question  one. 

5.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  per  cent  of  nowdiites 
in  a county  and  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  high  school 
seniors  in  that  county? 

This  relationship  will  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  outlined 
in  question  one. 

6.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  size  of  a county  (per 
cent  of  state  population)  and  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of 
a county  vrtien  the  median  Intelligence  level  of  the  county  is  held 
constant  by  statistical  methods? 

This  relationship  will  be  investigated  in  terms  of  the  coii^ju- 
tatlon  of  a partial  r for  each  one  of  the  three  distributions. 

7.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  intelligence 
level  of  a county  and  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  a coimty 
when  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  the  county  is  held  constant  by 
statistical  methods? 

This  relationship  will  be  investigated  in  terms  of  the 
conqautation  of  a psirtial  r for  each  one  of  the  three  distributions. 

8.  Is  there  a r^ationship  between  the  median  total  academic 
achievement  level  of  a county  and  the  socio-economic  and  intelligence 
levels  xdien  these  two  latter  factors  are  combined  with  the  best  possible 
wel^ting  by  statistical  methods? 

This  relationship  will  be  investigated  in  terms  of  the  com- 
putation of  a multiple  R for  each  one  of  the  three  distributions. 

9.  Is  the  median  academic  achievement  lev^  of  white  high 
school  seniors  in  a county  related  to  the  per  cent  of  nonidiite  persons 
residing  in  the  county  when  county-wide  medians  of  socio-economic  ajnd 
Intelligence  levels  have  been  held  constant  by  statistical  methods? 
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This  relationship  will  be  iiiTestigated  in  terms  of  the  com- 
putation of  a partial  r for  each  one  of  the  three  distributions, 

10.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  academic 
achiev<Knent  level  of  a county  and  its  socio-economic  level  idien  the 
median  intelligence  level  of  the  county  has  been  held  constant  ty 
statistical  methods? 

Here  again  this  relationship  will  be  investigated  in  terms 
of  the  computation  of  partial  r*s  involved  in  the  three  distributions, 

11.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  total  academic 
achievement  level  of  a county  and  its  socio-economic  level  ^en  the 
Ij^l^^lg^nce  level  and  size  of  the  county  have  been  held  constant  ty 
statistical  methods? 

This  lelationship  will  also  be  investigated  in  tezms  of  the 
conqprutation  of  partial  r»s  among  the  three  distributions. 

12.  What  inferences  may  be  made  concerning  the  variations  found 
in  the  median  measures  of  certain  traits  of  whites  and  nonwhites  through- 
out the  counties  represented  in  this  study?  In  other  words , can  the 
county-wide  median  academic  achievement  levels  of  white  and  nonwhite 
high  school  seniors  be  fully  xinderstood  without  taking  into  CMisider- 
ation  other  factors?  What  are  some  of  the  factors  which  may  contribute 
to  the  differences  between  white  and  nonwhite  medians? 

Since  the  answer  to  question  twelve  involves  the  findings  of 
the  previous  eleven  questions,  this  question  will  be  treated  as  an 
interpretive  question,  the  explanation  being  given  in  terms  of  the 
findings  of  pertinent  related  research  and  the  specific  findings  of 
this  study. 


Major  Hjqjothesis 

There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the  socio-eccmomic 
level  of  a county  and  the  median  acad«nic  achievement  level  of  high 
school  seniors  in  that  county. 
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The  hypothesis  is  stated  In  null  form  for  purposes  of  statistical 
analysis.  In  this  analysis  the  major  premise  is  broken  down  Into 
various  subordinate  hypotheses. 


Subordinate  Ifypotheses 

1.  There  Is  no  significant  relationship  between  each  of  the 
three  measures  of  oounty>wlde  soolo.^onomlc  levels  and  acad^olc  achieve- 
ment levels  of  Floidxia  high  school  seniors  in  the  areas  of  English, 
social  studies,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  total  academic 
achievement. 

2.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  each  of  the 
three  measures  of  county-wide  socio-economic  levels  and  the  median 
county-wide  intelligence  level  of  Florida  high  school  seniors. 

3.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the  median 
intelligence  level  of  a county  and  the  median  academic  achievement 
level  of  Florida  high  school  seniors  in  the  areas  of  English,  social 
stxidies,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  total  academic  achievement. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the  size  of 
a county  (per  cent  of  state  population)  and  the  median  county-wide 
academic  achievement  level  of  Florida  high  school  seniors  in  the  areas 
of  English,  social  studies,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  total 
academic  achievement. 

5.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the  per  cent 
of  nonwhites  in  a county  and  the  median  academic  achlev^oent  level  of 
high  school  seniors  in  the  areas  of  English,  social  studies,  natviral 
science,  mathematics,  and  total  academic  achievement. 

6.  When  the  median  intelligence  level  of  a county  is  held 
constant  by  statistical  methods,  achievement  of  Florida  high  school 
seniors  in  the  areas  of  English,  social  studies,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  and  total  academic  achievement  is  not  significantly 
related  to  the  size  of  a county  (per  cent  of  state  population). 

7.  When  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  is  held  con- 
stant by  statistical  methods,  achievement  of  Florida  high  school  seniors 
in  the  areas  of  English,  social  st\idies,  natural  science,  mathematics, 
and  total  academic  achievement  is  not  significantly  related  to  the 
median  intelligence  level  of  that  county. 

8.  There  is  no  significant  r^ationship  between  the  median 
total  academic  achievaaent  level  of  the  Flojrlda  high  school  seniors 
in  a county  and  the  socio-economic  and  Intelligence  levels  vihen  these 
two  latter  factors  are  combined  with  the  best  possible  weighting  by 
statistical  methods. 
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9.  When  county -wide  medians  of  socio-economic  and  intelligence 
levels  for  the  white  popialation  have  been  held  constant  by  statistical 
metliods,  median  achievement  levels  for  the  white  high  school  seniors 

in  the  areas  of  English,  social  stvidies,  natioral  science,  mathematics, 
and  total  academic  achievement  are  not  significantly  related  to  the 
per  cent  of  nonwhite  persons  residing  in  that  cotuity. 

10.  When  the  median  intelligence  level  of  a covinty  is  held 
constant  by  statistical  methods,  achievement  of  Florida  high  school 
seniors  in  the  areas  of  English,  social  studies,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  and  total  academic  achievement  is  not  significantly 
related  to  the  median  socio-economic  level  of  that  county. 

11.  When  the  median  intelligence  level  and  size  of  a county 
have  been  held  constant  statistical  methods,  achievement  of  Florida 
high  school  seniors  in  the  area  of  total  academic  achievement  is  not 
significantly  related  to  the  median  socio-economic  level  of  that 
county. 
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Definitions 

1.  Nonwhite;  "The  group  designated  as  ’nonwhite'  consists 
of  Negroes,  Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  nonwhite  races" 

(l6,  p.  xvl).^  The  nonvdiite  group  is  the  smallest  category  for  which 
facts  used  in  the  present  study  a.re  reported  (l6,  p.  31)» 

2.  White:  This  tena  refers  to  those  persons  who  are  not 

classified  as  "nonwhite,"  according  to  the  1950  Census. 

3.  Median;  "The  median,  a type  of  average,  ...is  the  value 
which  divides  the  distribution  into  two  equal  parts — one-half  of  the 
cases  falling  below  this  value  and  one-half  of  the  cases  exceeding 
this  value"  (16,  p.  xv). 

4.  Academic  achievement;  The  scores  made  on  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Cooperative  Tests  high  school  seniors  in  the 
Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  during  the  school 
years  1955-56  and  1956-57 • Tests  were  given  in  the  following  areas; 
social  stvidies,  English,  mathematics,  and  general  science;  a total 


^Following  the  definition,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  points  out 
that  this  conception  of  race  is  derived  from  that  which  is  commonly 
accepted  by  the  general  public  as  reflected  in  the  action  of  legislative 
and  Judicial  bodies  of  the  co\intry.  The  infonnation  on  race  is  oixiin- 
arily  not  based  on  a reply  to  questions  asked  the  Bxireau  of  the 
Census  enumerator  but  rather  is  obtained  by  observation. 

*The  1950  Census  (I6,  Table  14)  shows  the  Negro  population  for 
the  state  to  be  603,101,  \^ile  the  totsQ.  for  other  races  is  2,153* *  The 
breakdown  is  as  follows;  Indians,  1,011;  Japanese,  238;  Chinese,  429; 
and  all  other,  475.  It  shox0.d  be  mentioned  that  the  Indians  are  not 
concentrated  in  one  or  a few  counties  in  the  state. 
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score  was  computed  for  these  foxir  areas,  (For  certain  small  counties, 
the  scores  made  from  similar  American  Council  on  Education  tests 
dtiring  the  school  year  195^-55  have  been  included.  The  original  raw 
scores  were  used.) 

5.  Academic  achievement  level  of  a coxinty:  The  median  score 

of  those  high  school  seniors  in  a particular  coxinty  who  participated 
in  the  Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program. 

6.  Intelligence  or  academic  aptitude;  The  scores  made  by 
the  high  school  seniors  of  a county  on  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Psychological  Ebamination,  given  as  a part  of  the  Florida 
State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  during  the  school  years 
1955-56  and  1956-57. 

7.  Intelligence  or  academic  aptitude  level  of  a county; 

The  median  score  on  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  by  those  high  school  seniors  in  a county  who  participated 
in  the  Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program. 

8.  Significant;  This  term  is  used  to  indicate  statistical 
significance  at  or  beyond  the  5 P®r  cent  level.  This  means  that,  in 
random  sampling,  the  observed  results  would  occur  by  chance  not 
oftener  than  five  times  in  a hundred. 

9.  Socio-Economic  Index;  Calculated  for  each  covinty  separately 
for  the  white,  nonvdiite,  and  the  total  popxilation,  this  Socio-Economic 
Index  consists  of; 

A.  Median  years  of  school  completed  by  persons  25  years 
old  and  over,  for  counties;  1950  (I6,  pp.  xx,  93-96,  IO6-IO9). 
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B.  Median  income  in  19^9  of  families  and  vinrelated 
individiials , for  counties:  1950  (l6»  pp.  106-112). 

(The  median  value  for  each  component  for  each  county  was 
given  a rank  in  the  state;  the  two  ranks  for  each  county  were  then 
combined  to  give  the  index.  Separate  indexes  were  computed  for  the 
white,  nonwhite,  and  the  total  or  combined  population.) 

10.  Family:  A group  of  two  or  more  people  related  by  blood, 

marriage,  or  adoption  and  living  together  (16,  p.  xvii). 

11.  Unrelated  individua'l  i A person  (other  than  an  inmate  of 
an  institution)  who  is  not  living  with  a relative  (l6,  p.  xviii). 

A.  A household  head  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 

only. 

B.  A lodger  or  resident  employee  with  no  relatives  in 
the  household. 

C.  A member  of  a quasi-household  vdio  has  no  relatives 
living  with  him. 

Delimitations 

This  study  deals  with  cotinties  as  unit  oases.  It  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  relationship  between  county-wide  meas\ires  of  socio- 
economic levels  and  median  intelligence  and  academic  achievement  test 
results  on  the  Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Gi^e  Testing  Program. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  socio-economic  level  may  be 


associated  with  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  a county-wide  school 
system,  the  average  salary  paid  to  teachers,  and  even  the  size  of 
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school,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  ascertain  what 
these  relationships,  if  any,  are. 

Soxirces  of  Data 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were  derived  from  the  following 

sources : 

1.  Records  of  the  Board  of  University  Examiners,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  on  the  1955-1956  and  1956-1957 
American  Council  on  Education  Cooperative  Tests  (5)» 

2.  The  Florida  Educational  Directory,  published  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  October  1955» 

1956,  and  1957  (15). 

3.  The  1950  Census  of  Population,  Volume  II,  Characteristics 
of  the  Population,  Part  10,  Florida  (16). 

% 

Scope 

This  study  is  an  analysis  of  120,130  test  scores  made  by  24,126 
seniors  in  Florida  white  and  nonx^hite  secondary  schools  in  1956  and 

1957.  Two-hundred  thijrteen  vdiite  public  high  schools  and  thirty- two 
white  pirivate  high  schools  were  included  in  the  study.  Also,  eighty-six 
nonwhite  public  high  schools  and  one  nonvdiite  private  high  school  were 
included.  The  number  of  high  schools  within  a county,  the  basic  unit 

of  this  study,  ranged  from  a low  of  one  to  a high  of  23.  Each  of  the 
sixty-seven  counties  is  represented  by  one  or  more  white  public  secondary 
schools.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  only  fifty  counties  are 
represented  by  one  or  more  nonwhite  secondary  schools  in  this  study, 
ranging  from  a lox^  of  one  to  a high  of  five  nonwhite  high  schools. 
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The  socio-economic  indexes  enqployed  in  this  study  were 
developed  from  data  provided  in  the  United  States  Census  of  Populatjff^» 
1950  (16).  The  quantified  census  data  con^jrise  a 20  per  cent  sanqxLe 
of  the  adults  throughout  the  counties  represented  in  this  study. 

Procedure 

The  statistical  procedure  employed  in  this  study  was  as 

follows : 

1 . Simple  (Pearson  Product-Moment)  correlations  were  coc5)uted 

among  all  the  variables  in  the  study. 

2.  Partial  and  multiple  correlations  were  confuted  using  those 
variables  which  were  critical  factors  in  arriving  at  answers  to  the 
study's  basic  questions. 

3.  The  significant  correlations  vjere  determined  or  tested 
by  tiie  use  of  Snedecor's  (14,  p.  351)  tabled  values  for  r and  R at 
the  1 per  cent  and  5 P©r  cent  levels. 

^The  5 per  cent  level  of  confidence  was  used  to  indicate 
statistical  significance  in  the  present  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RELATED  STUDIES  AND  BACKGROUND  RESEARCH 

The  purpose  in  this  chapter  is  two-fold:  (l)  to  provide  a 

summary  of  the  findings  of  previous  research  related  to  the  problems 
of  this  dissertation  and  (2)  to  analyze  certain  aspects  of  the  influence 
of  socio-economic  factors  on  the  intelligence  and  academic  achievement 
test  scores  of  school  children.  The  works  of  recognized  authorities 
in  the  pertinent  disciplines  will  be  cited  as  evidence  in  support  of  the 
views  and  research  findings  presented  in  this  chapter. 

The  role  of  the  school  in  American  society  has  been  defined  by 
the  courts  of  the  land  as  that  of  fostering  and  promoting  the  general 
welfare.  It  is  this  function  of  the  American  school  which  highlights 
its  in^jortance  as  the  chief  instrumentality  for  the  perpetuation  and 
inqjrovement  of  American  society. 

Complex  cxiltural  differentials  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the 
charactertstics  of  the  schools  and  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  the 
schools.  Since  the  kind  of  schools  provided  by  a society  reflects  the 
character  of  the  society,  the  interrelationship  of  schools  and  the 
communities  they  serve  has  long  been  of  interest  to  the  political 
scientist,  the  sociologist,  and  the  educator.  A stiidy  of  a school 
system  cannot  be  coc^jrehensive  without  data  conceniing  the  community 
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which  supports  it.  The  coumiunity  approach  to  the  study  of  educational 
problems  provides  basic  data  for  resolving  these  problems. 

Since  this  study  is  specifically  concerned  with  the  socio- 
economic levels  of  Florida  counties  and  their  lelationship  to  the 
academic  achievement  and  intelligence  levels  of  high  school  seniors 
throughout  these  counties , the  rationale  above  will  be  documented  from 
the  data  and  conclusions  of  authoritative  studies,  books,  and  research 
findings  which  bear  on  the  over-all  problem  of  the  influence  of  ceiiain 
environmental  factors  on  the  academic  achievement  and  intelligence  test 
scores  of  children.  The  related  studies  and  backgrovind  research  will  be 
presented  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  community  approach  to  educational  problems. 

2.  The  pervasiveness  of  class  structure  in  American  life. 

3.  The  influence  of  community  life  on  human  personality. 

4.  The  influence  of  environmental  factors  on  the  intelligence 
and  academic  achievement  test  scores  of  children. 

The  Community  Approach 

Data  vdiich  provide  more  precise  information  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  community  on  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
schools  on  the  community,  should  be  of  value  to  those  responsible  for 
the  operetion  of  schools,  for  those  vdio  are  served  by  schools,  and  for 
those  who  are  seeking  cooperatively  to  devise  better  and  in^jroved  ways 
for  the  schools  to  accon^jlish  their  purposes.  In  keeping  with  this, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  a group-setting  or  community  approach 
to  educational  problems  would  be  one  way  of  coping  with  the  conplex 
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cultural  differentials  ;^ich  permeate  American  life.  If  a fxirther 
rationale  is  needed,  the  community  appiroach  has  the  advantage  of  being 
definitely  realistic,  since  it  views  problems  as  Integrants  of  community 
behavior  and  functioning  (2,  p.  v).  Melby  has  pointed  out  that  the 
latest  findings  in  educational  and  psychological  research  support  the 
idea  that: 


...the  human  organism  reacts  as  a totality  with  the 
totality  of  the  environment.  Education,  therefora, 
must  be  concerned  with  the  whole  child,  with  his 
out-of -school  as  well  as  his  in-school  experience. 
Few,  if  any  schools,  control  or  even  influence  the 
child’s  entire  environment.... A schoolhouse  concept 
of  education  is  clearly  not  only  inadeqioate  but 
coDpletely  ineffective  in  providiiag  a satisfactory 
enviironment  for  learning  and  growth. 


...schools  should  never  see  themselves  as  isolated 
institutions  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Nor  should  they  see  themselves  as  the  sole  controlling 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Only  through  the 
closest  cooperation  of  homes,  school,  and  community 
do  we  stand  a chance  to  build  effective  education 

(25,  p.  166). 

In  keeping  with  the  concept  of  wholeness  advanced  by  Melby, 

the  following  statement  by  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  serves  to  reen^jhasize 

the  inportance  of  the  community  approach  to  problems  in  education: 

...it  is  in  coomiunities  where  most  people  live  and 
have  their  being,  vrfiere  they  experience  the  inpact 
of  world  trends,  where  they  adapt  to  them,  if  they 
do,  where  in  its  human  and  group  aspects,  social 
change  becomes  manifest  (5»  p.  lOO). 


Pervasiveness  of  Class  Struct\ire 
While  it  may  be  deplored  by  many  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life, 
it  nevertheless  is  realistic  to  recognize  the  fact  that  American  community 
life  is  characterized  by  a hierarahlol  set  of  social  classes.  In  a 
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detailed  study  of  one  of  the  older  New  England  communities,  six  distinct 
social  classes  were  identified  (46,  4'7).  Jones  (19) » in  stvidying  the 
Negro  population  of  a small  Southern  town,  revealed  that  social  stratif- 
ication was  a very  real  thing  in  the  everyday  lives  of  the  people  of 
the  community.  The  revelation  of  this  factual  evidence  of  the  pervasive- 
ness of  class  structure  in  American  life  is  maiking  it  clear  to  more  and 
more  people  that  the  social  ladder  in  American  life  is  rather  difficult, 
if  not  inqx>ssible,  for  millions  of  Americans  to  climb.  Figures  1,  2, 
and  3 reveal  graphically  that  the  social  ladder  in  American  life  today, 
whether  it  be  measured  in  tenas  of  income,  occupation,  or  education, 
has  a very  pointed  apex  (2,  pp.  I88-I90). 

In  attenuating  to  predict  the  social  attainments  of  the  millions 
of  babies  born  each  year,  Bernard  has  expressed  the  belief  thatJ 

...only  a few  will  ever  reach  the  top  of  the  social 
ladder.  Most  of  them  will  be  stopped  somewhere  along 
the  line.  The  ladder  is  mined — if  such  a mixed  figure 
is  permissible — with  booby  traps  bearing  such  names  as 
"lack  of  "lack  of  opportunity,"  "lack  of  edu- 

cation,".. ./an^. . ."poor  family  environment"  (2,  p,  190). 

Nvunerous  studies  by  psychologists,  social  workers,  sociologists, 

and  educators  show  that  these  social  inequalities  are  influential  in 

the  development  of  human  personality.  One  research  team  states  that: 

The  marks  of  social  status  appear  in  a person  almost 
as  soon  as  the  genes  which  he  inherits  from  his 
parents'  bodies  display  themselves  in  observable 
characteristics,  and  it  becomes  inqpossible  to  tell 
how  much  of  the  person  is  due  to  heredity  and  how 
much  to  environment  (45,  pp.  149-150) • 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  of  Family  Income  in  the  United  States  at  Three 
Different  Periods:  Top,  1935-1936;  Center  1941;  Bottom  1945.  Adapted 
from  Beniard  (2,  p, ‘188). 
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Figvire  2,  Measures  of  Occupational  Level  and  Social  Status  in  the 
United  States:  Top,  Occupational  Level  (Retirement  and  other  factors 

account  for  a total  less  than  100^);  Bottom,  Educational  Level  (Based 
on  typical  results).  Adapted  from  Warner,  Havigh\irst,  and  Loeb 
(^,  Chapter  4);  Bernard  (2,  pp.  I88-I89),  No  date  given. 
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Figpurc  3»  Social  Structure  Ladder.  Adfipted  from  Beirjard 

(2 , p,  19c ) . 


U-U  = Uprpor  Upper 
L-U  = Lower  Upper 
U-M  = Upper  Kiddle 


L-K  = Lou-er  Middle 
U-L  - Upper  LovA:>r 
L-L  = Lox-Tor  Lo>jer 
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The  presence  of  class  and  caste  barriers^  poses  a serious 
problem  for  most  American  communities.  V/hile  the  schools,  with  com- 
munity support,  can  do  much  to  offset  social  conqjetition,  they  cannot 
prevent  the  ineqvialities  xdiich  result  from  family,  class,  and  caste 
environments  (2,  p.  203). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  community,  through  its  schools,  can 
do  nothing  to  help  and  assist  the  disadvantaged.  Instead  of  tacitly 
accepting  the  class  system,  as  it  is  revesJ-ed  in  the  lives  of  those 
attending  school,  the  schools,  with  community  support,  can  encourage 
and  foster  the  development  of  talent  vrfierever  it  appears,  seeing  to  it 
that  no  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  its  realization.  As  has  been 
suggested  by  a group  of  noted  sociologists,  the  need  of  the  times  is 
to  spread  the  net  wider  to  find  people  of  talent  wherever  they  exist, 
thereby  encouraging  them  to  compete  for  the  pi*ized  positions  in 
American  life  (45,  p.  162). 

In  expressing  his  philosophy  of  education,  John  Dewey  has 
emphasized  that: 

...all  social  institutions  have  a meaning,  a pvurpose. 

That  purpose  is  to  set  free  and  develop  the  capacities 
of  htiman  individuals  without  respect  to  race,  sex, 
class,  or  economic  status.  And  this  is  one  with  say- 
ing ttot  the  test  of  their  valxie  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  educate  every  individual  into  the  f\iU  stature  of 
his  responsibility.  Democracy  has  man;>'  meanings,  but 
if  it  has  a moral  meaning  it  is  foiind  in  resolving  that 
the  supreme  test  of  all  political  arrangements  shall  be 
the  contribution  they  make  to  the  all-aro\ind  growth  of 
every  member  of  society  (10,  p.  186). 


^When  one  group  is  kept  permanently  in  an  inferior  position, 
a caste  system  is  said  to  exist.  The  relationship  between  Negroes 
and  whites  constitutes  the  major  caste  cleavage  in  most  American 
communities  today. 
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In  the  midst  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  class  influences  in 
education  (15,  I6,  44,  45,  47),  the  forthright  statement  by  Dewey  serves 
as  a reminder  that  much  remains  to  be  done  if  the  fvillest  development 
of  the  \inique  capabilities  of  all  the  children  in  American  society  is 
to  become  a reality.  The  accomplishment  of  this  task  is  further  hindered 
by  those  skeptics  who  insist  that  any  person  who  desires  an  education 
can  get  it  nowadays.  These  skeptics  choose  to  ignore,  or  fail  to  under- 
stand, the  import  of  the  ever-increasing  evidence  that  class  and  caste 
ineq\:ialities  pervade  American  life. 

In  reporting  the  conclusions  of  a study  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  cultural  differentials  in  American  society.  Dr.  Floyd  Reeves, 
in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education, 
indicated  that: 

...the  most  important  single  reason  why  youth  from 
14  to  17  years  of  age  were  not  in  school .. .was. . . 
because  the  incomes  of  their  families  were  so  low  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  bviy  clothes  and  shoes  and 
Ixmches  and  sometimes  the  books  and  school  supplies 
that  these  young  persons  needed  in  order  to  attend 
school  (33,  p.  529). 

The  conclusions  expressed  by  Dr.  Reeves  are  corroborated  in 
many  of  the  studies  which  are  quoted  below.  Further,  what  Dr.  Reeves 
has  concluded  in  regard  to  individual  educational  opportunities  applies 
as  well  to  communities  as  a whole.  In  other  words,  community  inequal- 
ities are  an  everj-day  reality,  and  many  children  are  denied  educational 
opportunities  simply  because  they  ai*e  being  reared  in  communities  which 
are  impoverished  c\J.turally  as  well  as  economically  (11,  32  Chapters 
V and  VI). 
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The  Influence  of  Community  Life  on  Personality 
Since  communities  vary  widely  in  many  ways,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  expect  different  psychological  atmospheres  to  acconqpany  them. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  document  instances  of  community  variations 
in  psychological  atmospheres,  the  B\ireau  of  Agriculture  Economics  (24) 
has  published  the  findings  of  a study  which  does  precisely  this. 

Two  communities  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  Califoniia  were 
selected  for  this  study  because  they  were  almost  identical  in  terms 
of  the  criteria  chosen  except  for  the  size  of  their  farms,  Fvu^er 
analysis  revealed  that  the  two  communities  were  different  in  other 
respects,  particularly  in  the  area  of  occupational  status.  The  small- 
farm  ajrea  of  Dinubia  consisted  of  a large  number  of  small,  independent 
businessmen,  vdiereas  the  large-farm  area  of  Arvin  was  made  up  mainly 
of  employer  laborers.  The  results  in  economic  structure  of  the  two 
communities  were  striking  indeed.  Dinubia  co\ild  boast  of  such  things  as 
paved  streets,  brick  buildings  and  furniture  stores,  ^ile  the  town  of 
Arvin  was  generally  dust-ridden,  having  only  one  paved  street,  and  this 
one  paved  street  poorly  lighted  at  that.  Housing  in  Arvin  consisted 
mainly  of  in^jermanent-looking,  poorly-built,  wooden  shacks,  jammed 
together  two  on  a lot.  By  way  of  fijrther  contrast,  in  Dinubia,  $232.00 
went  for  furniture  for  every  $100.00  for  liquor,  Pereas  in  Arvin  the 
ratio  was  $103.00  to  $100,00,  While  Dinubia  had  five  service  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  two  fraternal  organizations,  four  women's  clubs, 
and  two  scout  troops,  Arvin  had  two  service  and  commercial  organizations, 
no  fraternal  or  women's  clubs  at  all,  and  one  scout  troop. 
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Since  the  influence  of  community  background  plays  a role 
comparable  to  that  of  the  family  in  shaping  personality,  inclxxding 
attitudes,  speech  patterns,  prejudices,  and  points  of  view  (2,  p.  559)* 
the  cultural  patterns  siphoned  from  the  communities  of  Dinubia  and 
Arvin  would  certainly  tend  to  indicate  a more  beneficial  environmental 
influence  on  the  personalities  of  the  children  and  adults  of  Dinubia. 

Convinced  that  community  differences  are  reflected  in  opportuni- 
ties afforded  to  children,  E.  L.  Thorndike  (41)  studied  310  American 
cities  and  found  that  they  differed  markedly  in  vhat  he  called  "goodness," 
as  measxired  by  a composite  score  of  such  items  as  infant  death  rate; 
expenditure  for  recreation;  value  of  schools,  parks,  and  other  property; 
expenditiire  for  schools;  and  school  attendance,  to  mention  but  a few. 

In  a later  study  in  which  he  attempted  to  ascertain  the  esthetic  rating 
of  certain  cities  in  terms  of  such  items  as  houses,  yards,  shop  window 
displays,  and  other  indicants  of  esthetic  qualities,  Thorndike  fovind 
similar  wide  differences  (42). 

A further  illustration  of  the  intellectxxally  limiting  effect 
of  itt^xjverished  coram\inity  institutional  offerings  is  provided  in  a studj' 
by  two  psychologists  of  five  isolated  communities  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  (35) • The  study  of  isolated  mountain  children  indicated  that, 
although  the  isolated  communities  produced  the  most  impoverished 
personalities,  they  protected  their  members  from  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  modern  life. 

In  investigating  community  influences  on  racial  attitudes,  one 
investigator  gave  a nximber  of  personality  tests  to  young  Negroes  in 
different  kinds  of  communities.  His  findings  indicated  that  the  test 
resxilts  were  clearly  associated  vdth  community  backgrourxis . Bitter  and 
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hopeless  attitudes  were  foxind  in  those  communities  where  segregation 
was  rigidly  enforced,  particvilarly  where  there  was  competition  between 
poor  vjhite  workers  and  Negroes.  This  study  fxirther  indicated  that 
Negroes  in  urban  communities — both  North  and  South — displayed  less 
hostility  toward  whites  than  did  the  rural  plantation  Negroes  (18,  p.  305)* 
Community  influences  were  found  to  have  a profovind  influence  on 
the  Negro's  attitude  toward  himself.  Race  pride  was  foxind  to  be  at  its 
lowest  point  in  southern  plantation  communities.  While  there  was  more 
race  pride  in  the  southern  urban  communities  than  existed  in  the  plan- 
tation communities,  the  highest  degree  of  race  pride  was  found  to  exist 
in  the  northern  cities  (18,  pp.  252-254).  One  of  the  most  significant 
asjjects  of  this  study  was  the  finding  that  race  attitxides  seemed  to  be 
related  to  specific  commxanity  backgrounds  and  the  kind  of  racial  mores 
vrtiich  prevailed  in  these  commxinities . In  other  words,  the  racial 
attitudes  could  not  be  attributed  to  specific  regions  of  the  countrj’. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  kird  of  community  in  xdiich  these  young  Negroes 
lived  was  a significant  factor  in  determining  their  attitudes  toward 
whites  and  themselves  (18,  p.  311). 

Stxidies  Indicating  the  Influence  of  Environmental  Factors 
on  the  Intelligence  and  Academic  Achievement  of  Children 

I.  The  Intelligence  of  Children 
While  no  one  is  in  a position  to  state  xdiat  constitutes  an 
optimal  environment  for  any  given  individual,  few  investigators,  if* 
any,  hold  that  environmental  influences  have  no  effect  upon  the 
Intelligence  of  children.  In  reviewing  the  literatxure  dealing  with  this 
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aspect  of  the  nature-niurture  problem,  an  attempt  was  made  to  select 
only  those  stxjdies  that  appear  to  make  a contribution  to  the  over-all 
study  as  well  as  to  the  problem  of  environment  in  relation  to  the 
intelligence  of  children.  The  studies  selected  have  been  grouped 
under  three  headings;  (1)  specific  home  influences,  (2)  general  hone, 
school,  and  community  conditions,  and  (3)  institutional  environments. 

1.  Home  Influences. — Any  discussion  of  home  influences  upon 
the  lives  of  children  must  of  necessity  include  the  consideration  that 
all  children  are  subjected  to  numerous  environmental  forces  simultane- 
ously. As  has  been  indicated  previously,  each  individual  reacts  as 
a totality  with  the  totality  of  his  environment  (25,  p.  166).  While 
it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  community  influences  from  home 
influences  completely,  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  assvuae  that  such  a 
condition  can  be  approximated  in  the  lives  of  many  pre-school  children. 

Numerous  investigations  of  home  influences  have  been  made  in 
terms  of  ascertaining  the  relationship  between  the  intelligence  of 
children  and  the  occupations  of  their  fathers.  Neff  (28)  reviewed 
sixty-three  studies  involving  groups  of  children  whose  fathers  were 
rated  on  an  occupational  continuum — from  professional  classes  to 
unskilled  common  laborers.  His  findings  indicated  that,  in  general, 
the  children  vriiose  fathers  were  in  the  lowest  occupational  group 
scored  an  average  of  20  points  loxrer  than  did  the  children  vdiose  fathers 
were  in  the  highest  occupational  (professional)  group.  In  interpreting 
his  firxiings,  Neff  conclvided  that: 
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...all  the  summarized  studies  tend  to  show  that  low 
cultural  environment  tends  to  depress  IQ  approxi- 
mately to  the  degree  agreed  as  characteristic  of 
laborers*  children,  and  that  a high  environment 
raises  IQ  conespondingly.  All,  then,  of  the 
twenty-point  mean  difference  in  IQ  found  to  exist 
between  children  of  the  lowest  and  highest  statiis 
may  be  accounted  for  entirely  in  environmental 
terms  (28,  pp.  75^755)  • 

In  studying  the  results  of  Stanford-Binet  examinations  of 
608  Oklahoma  school  children,  Hildreth  (17)  found  an  even  greater 
divergence  between  the  average  scores  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
occupational  groups.  Ste  found  the  difference  between  these  extreme 
groups  to  be  37.3  IQ  points  (17,  pp.  153-157). 

In  an  extensive  st\idy  based  on  individual  examinations  of 
the  IQ  of  children  in  relation  to  occupation,  Terman  and  Merrill  (40) 
reported  results  for  fo\ir  age  groups:  2 to  5i  years,  6 to  9 years, 

10  to  14  years,  and  15  to  18  years.  The  findings  of  the  TenaanJlerrill 
study  revealed  a wide  range  in  IQ  between  the  professionsil  and  day- 
laborer  groups.  While  the  pattern  was  substantially  the  same  at 
different  ages,  the  average  IQ  among  the  foxir  groups  varied  from  18.9 
to  20.3  IQ  points.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  findings  showed  con- 
siderably less  variation  than  the  study  by  Hildreth,  they  support  the 
conclusions  advanced  by  Neff,  illustrating  the  general  trend  of  relation- 
ship between  the  IQ  of  a child  and  the  occupational  status  of  his  father. 

In  ascertaining  the  relationship  between  education  of  parents 
and  the  IQ's  of  their  children,  Goodenough  (12)  found  correlations  for 
boys  and  girls  at  age  3 that  yielded  higher  relationships  than  at 
2 or  4.  In  a cumulative  study  from  infancy  to  six  years,  Bayley  and 
Jones  (l)  showed  a negative  relationship  until  after  18  months  of  age. 


From  24  months  to  72  months,  the  conflations  with  mother's  education 
were  found  to  be  consistently  higher  than  those  with  the  father's 
education.  This  finding  was  partially  explained  on  a nurtural  basis, 
since  there  is  greater  association  of  child  with  mother  during  pre- 
school years. 

2.  General  Home,  School,  and  Community  Conditions. — In  a 
st\idy  which  provides  an  abundance  of  evidence  in  support  of  mental 
differences  in  relation  to  differential  environmental  experience, 
Newman,  Freeman,  and  Holzinger  (29)  coB5)aifd  19  pairs  of  identical 
twins  wtio  had  been  ifared  virtxially  separately  over  a long  period  of 
years.  Emploj-ing  an  environmental  rating  on  education,  social,  and 
physical  influences — a rating  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates 
of  five  judges — the  study  yielded  a series  of  remarkable  correlations. 
The  relevant  conflations , cited  in  Table  1 , lend  support  to  the 
investigators'  conclusions  that  "differences  in  educational  and  social 
environments  produce  undeniable  differences  in  intelligence  and 
scholastic  achievement  as  measured  by  our  tests"  (29,  p.  34l). 
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TABLE  1* 

CORRELATIONS  BETli/EEN  Ttv'IN  DIFFERENCES  ON  CERTAIN  TRAITS  AND 
THREE  ESTIMATED  ENVIRONMENTAL  DIFFERENCE  RATBGS 


Traits 


Bivironmental  Difference  Rating 


Height 

Weight 

Binet  I 

Otis  I. ’ 

International  Test 

American  Council  Test  . . . 
Stanford  Educational  Test  . 


Educational Social Physical 


,02 

-.01 

-.18 

10 

.23 

.60 

79 

.51 

.30 

55 

.53 

-.23 

46 

.53 

-.03 

57 

.32 

.08 

91 

.35 

.14 

The  study  by  Newman,  Freeman,  and  Holzinger  (29)  is  in  accord 
with  the  general  theme  of  increased  intelligence  associated  with 
in^jroved  educational  conditions.  By  reporting  a correlation  of  .79 
between  magnitude  of  differences  in  educational  opportunities  and 
magnitude  of  differences  in  Binet  IQ  for  identical  twins  separated  and 
reared  apart,  the  findings  indicated  that  physical  traits  were  least 
affected  ty  environment,  that  ability  and  achievement  were  more  affected, 
and  that  personality  traits  were  most  affected. 

Intelligence  and  Racial  Factors 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a vigorous  search  for  various 
categories  or  frameworks  within  which  predictions  of  mental  status 
and  academic  achievement  might  become  more  reliable.  Various  measures 
of  factors  of  socio-economic  status  have  been  tested  in  terms  of  their 

Adapted  from  Newman,  Freeman,  and  Holzinger  (29,  p.  340). 
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relationship  to  intelligence  and  academic  achievement.  Other  studies 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  relationships  which  may  exist  between  race, 
intelligence,  and  academic  achievement. 

Research  on  the  mental  ability  or  the  American  Negro  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  half  century  or  more.  The  results  of  conventional 
tests  of  intelligence  indicate  that  the  average  scores  of  Negroes  are 
typically  lower  than  those  of  whites  (30,  p.  4),  Advocates  of  a theory 
of  white  mental  supremacy  have  interpreted  this  finding  as  evidence  of 
the  Negro’s  "racial  inferiority."  It  took  the  published  reports  of 
the  mental  ratings  for  recruits  on  the  World  V/ar  I Array  Alpha  and 
Arne/  Beta  tests  to  present  a positive  argument  against  the  theory  of  a 
racial  difference  in  mental  ability.  Covering  approximately  1,750,000 
men,  these  tests  revealed  the  following  average  scores  (30,  p.  4); 

GROUP  ALPHA  TEST 

(Literates) 

White 

Northern  Negro 39 

Southern  Negro 12 

Significant  as  the  finding  was  that  northern  Negroes  were 
consistently  superior  to  the  southern  Negroes,  an  even  more  significant 
finding  was  the  revelation  that  "the  Negro  recruits  from  three  of  the 
hignest  scoring  states  had  higher  averages  than  whites  from  the  lowest 
scoring  southern  states"  (30,  p.  4).  The  following  Alpha  test  (given 
to  literates)  results  reveal  this  significant  finding  (30,  p.  4); 


BETA  TEST 
(Illiterates) 

43 

32 

20 
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Vj-HITES 

NEGROES 

STATE 

NUMBER  OF 
CASES 

MEDIAN 

SCORE 

STATE 

NUl'IBER  OF 
CASES 

MEDIAN 

SCORE 

ARKANSAS 

618 

41.0 

NEW  YORK 

850 

44.5 

KENTUCKY 

832 

41.0 

OHIO 

152 

46.8 

MISSISSIPPI 

665 

40.3 

ILLINOIS 

578 

46.9 

The 

revelation  that 

the  average 

score  of  Negroes  in  some 

northern 

states  was  higher  than  that  for  whites  in  certain  southern  states  pre- 
cipitated a widespread  controversy  (49,  50) • 


In  interpreting  this  finding,  the  idea  was  advanced  that  Negroes 
v7ho  came  North  represented  the  upper  levels  of  their  race  in  mental 
ability.  JUineberg  (20),  however,  in  his  exploration  of  this  aspect  of 
selective  migration,  studied  children  rdiose  parents  had  moved  from 
Birmingham  and  Nashville  to  New  York  City.  Although  he  was  xmable  to 
find  any  evidence  of  a mental  selection  with  respect  to  the  children 
involved,  he  did  find  that  the  intelligence  quotient  of  tlie  children 
increased  with  the  number  of  years'  residence  in  New  York  City.  As 
a result  of  his  investigation,  Klineberg  concliaded  that: 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  whatever  in  favor 
of  selective  migration.  The  school  records  of  those 
who  migrated  did  not  demonstrate  any  supei*iority  over 
those  who  remained  behind.  The  intelligence  tests 
showed  no  superiority  of  recent  arrivals  in  the  North 
over  those  of  the  same  age  and  sex  who  were  still  in 
the  southern  cities.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
definite  evidence  that  an  inqjroved  environment,  whether 
it  be  the  southern  city  as  contrasted  with  the  neighbor- 
ing rural  distiricts,  or  the  northern  city  as  contrasted  with 
the  South  as  a whole,  raises  the  test  scores  considerably; 
this  rise  in  "intelligence"  is  roughly  proportionate  to 
the  length  of  residence  in  the  more  favorable  environment 
(20,  p.  59). 
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I'^hile  it  may  be  virtually  in^xissible  to  rule  out  the  theory  of 
some  selectivity  in  migration,  other  studies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  indicate  that  this  supeiuority  of  northern  Negroes  over  southern 
Negroes  and  some  soutliem  vrfiites  is  attributable  to  environmental 
factors^(29,  p.  340;  30,  p.  4;  38,  p.  24?). 

Additional  supporting  evidence  is  provided  in  studies  by 
Gordon  (13)  on  canal-boat  children  and  by  Sherman  and  Key  (35)  on 
children  in  isolated  mountain  communities.  By  revealing  large  decreases 
in  IQ  test  scores  with  age,  these  studies  are  in  accord  with  the  general 
theme  of  increased  intelligence  associated  with  inqjroved  educational 
conditions  and  decreased  intelligence  associated  with  the  intellectually 
limiting  effects  of  impoverished  home  and  community  life. 

3*  Institutional  Environments. — Many  studies  have  been  under- 
taken to  ascertain  what  happens  to  the  mental  development  of  children 
when  they  either  remain  in  a particular  institution  or  are  shifted 
from  one  institution  to  another.  Lithauer  and  Klineberg  (21)  found 
a median  gain  in  IQ  of  6.3  points  hy  120  children  examined  shortly 
after  admission  to  an  orphanage  and  retested  after  a period  from  3 to  57 
months . 

Crissey  (9)  stiidied  changes  in  IQ  of  children  in  an  orphans* 
home,  a juvenile  home,  and  two  schools  for  the  feeble-minded.  His 
findings  indicated  that,  in  general,  there  was  a loss  in  IQ  \^ith 

A recent  book  by  Shuey  takes  a contrary  point  of  view.  In  making 
a summary  of  the  studies  of  Negro-idiite  differences  in  mental-test  per- 
formances in  the  United  States  over  the  past  forty  years.  Dr.  Shuey  has 
concluded  that  "the  remarkable  consistency  in  test  results. . .^^intsj. . . 
to  the  presence  of  some  native  differences  bet\ireen  Negjroes  and  whites 
as  determined  by  intelligence  tests"  (36,  p.  318). 
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continued  institutional  residence,  this  loss  being  greater  for  the 
children  in  feeble-minded  Institutions  than  for  the  others. 

In  a study  which  extended  over  a three-year  period,  Skeels, 
Updegraff , Wellman,  and  Williams  (37)  studied  two  matched  groups  of 
orphanage  children  of  preschool  age.  The  experimental  group  attended 
the  orphanage  preschool;  the  control  group  did  not.  The  groups  were 
matched  on  the  basis  of  IQ,  age,  sex,  length  of  residence  in  the  orphan- 
age, and  nutritional  status.  It  was  found  that  over  the  longest 
residence  period  studied  (400  or  more  days)  the  non-school  children 
who  initially  tested  80  or  above  in  IQ  lost  16.2  points,  idiile  the 
preschool  children  of  those  initial  levels  gained  0.5  points. 

Reymert  and  Hinton  (34)  studied  the  case  histories  of  100 
children  who  had  been  in  the  superior  environment  of  Mooseheart^  for 
at  least  four  years.  After  dividing  the  subjects  into  age  levels — 
under  6;  7,  8,  9;  and  10  to  14 — it  was  found  that  children  of  six 
years  and  under,  both  individually  and  collectively,  showed  a signifi- 
cant gain  in  IQ  after  one  year’s  residence  at  Mooseheairt.  The  other 
groups  showed  no  significant  gain.  When  the  subjects  wei^  again 
divided  into  two  groups  according  to  IQ — one  group  ranging  from  70  to 
94;  the  other  from  95  to  130 — it  was  found  that  little  change  in  IQ 
was  made  by  the  children  at  Mooseheart. 

^Mooseheart,  founded  in  1913  and  located  in  Mooseheart,  Illinois, 
is  owned  and  operate  by  the  Loyal  Oixier  of  Moose  as  a home  amd  school 
for  dependent  children  of  deceased  members  of  the  Order. 
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In  interpreting  these  resxilts,  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
preschool  group  \diich  showed  a significant  rise  in  IQ  had  had  the 
benefit  of  nursery  and  kindergarten  training,  whereas  the  older  gieup 
had  had  no  such  training. 

In  an  effort  to  asceid^in  the  effect  of  different  conditions 
of  schooling  upon  later  mental  development,  Wellman  (48)  conducted  a 
study  trtiich  carried  preschool  children  through  consecutive  periods  of 
growth  into  high  school  and  college.  As  a result  of  this  study,  Wellman 
concliided  that  gains  in  IQ  associated  with  preschool  attendance  in  the 
Iowa  University  School  were  meaningful  in  terms  of  later  development. 

While  the  stiKiies  cited  may  be  said  to  repi*esent  only  a few 
segments  of  the  con^jlfx  piroblem  of  environmental  influences,  much 
effort  has  been  made  to  compare  differences  in  mental  growth  with 
differences  in  educational  conditions.  These  studies  indicate  that 
environmental  factors  are  closely  related  to  IQ  and  academic  achievement 
test  scores. 


II.  The  Academic  Achievement  of  Children 
Most  of  the  evidence  in  the  previous  part  of  this  chapter 
indicated  a noticeable  departure  from  the  oft -heard  statements  about  the 
constancy  of  the  IQ  and  the  inheritance  of  intelligence.  Additional 
evidence  will  be  presented  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  not  only  in 
support  of  the  point  of  view  that  intelligence  is  modifiable,  but  also  that 
Intelligence  and  academic  achievement  test  scores  are  influenced  to  a con- 
siderable extent  hy  environmental  forces.  Since  this  study  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  relationship  between  the  socio-economic  levels  of  counties 
of  Florida  and  the  average  intelligence  and  academic  achievement  test 
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scores  of  high  school  seniors  among  these  counties,  the  lnfl\ience  of 
environiasntal  forces  on  intelligence  and  academic  achievement  test 
scores  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  orderx 

1,  Environmental  Influences  on  intelligence  and  academic 
achievement  test  scores* 

2.  Selected  group-setting  studies  bearing  on  the  matter  of 
academic  achievement  test  scores* 

3*  Florida  group-setting  studies  bearing  on  the  matter  of 
academic  achievement  test  scores  of  children* 

Environmental  Influences  on  Intelligence 
and  Academic  Achievement  Test  Scores 
Since  the  time  of  Alfred  Binet,  the  great  French  educator  and 
psychologist  who  postulated  the  concept  of  the  modifiability  of  intelli- 
gence (3,  pp.  336-337),  the  literature  has  run  the  gamut  with  respect 

to  the  controversial  aspects  of  the  nature-nurtxnre  problem*  While  the 

/ 

contiroversy  rages  in  some  qtmirters,  it  is  appropx*late  to  recall  a 
citation,  written  some  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Dr*  I^wls  Terman* 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Twenty-Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Dr*  Terman  revealed  his  grasp  of 
the  conqplexities  of  the  contributions  of  natvure  and  mrture  to  intelli- 
gence and  achievement  of  childiren  and  adults  when  he  said  that: 

W'e  are  Interested  in  the  child  or  adult  as  ho  comes  to 

us with  his  tinique  convex  of  ancestJT,  associates, 

home  tirainlng,  schooling,  and  physical  and  moral 
attributes*  Wo  are  interested,  not  in  finding  out  how 
ho  would  have  develojjed  if  he  had  had  no  environment  at 
all;  rather  we  wish  to  discover  ^rtiether  or  not  he  can 
be  made  a more  intelligent  individual  or  a more  learned 
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one  by  iugsroving  the  condition  of  his  milieu  within 
the  limits  found  in  reasonably  good  social  communities. 

More  generally,  we  wish  to  find  the  relative  potency 
of  all  t3rpes  of  human  environn»nt,  and  to  know  the 
limits  jjaced  upon  achievement  by  endowment  (39,  pp.  2-3). 

While  early  compilations  of  research  recognized  the  fact 
that  heredity  and  environment  both  condition  the  pirocess  of  gz*owth, 
little  emphasis  was  given  to  the  Inextricable  aspect  of  this 
relationship.  The  mtmerous  studies  contained  in  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  a yearbook 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  influaaces  of  natva^  and  nurture  upon  intelli- 
gence and  achievement,  represent  a case  in  point.  According  to  Stoddard, 
these  particular  studies  were  organized  with  the  thought  that  heredity 
and  environment  could  be  separated  in  so  far  as  differential  effects 
were  concerned  (38,  p.  331)  • As  chairman  of  the  coimalttee  idiich  pre- 
pared the  Thirty-Ninth  Yearbook,  regarded  as  sequential  to  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Yearbook,  Stoddard  has  Insisted  that: 

It  is  essential  to  think  of  the  contid-butions  of 
heredity  and  environment,  not  as  mutually  exclusive 
or  diametrically  opposed,  but  rather  as  close-coupled 
factors  whose  impingement  is  mutually  interacting. 

Environment  does  not  act  upon  hearedlty  (who  wcmld  say 
that  heredity  acts  upon  environment?);  rather  various 
combinations  of  factors  and  forces,  with  different 
o**lElns,  produce  measxurable  results  in  child  develop- 
ment (38,  p,  322). 

Re-enforcing  the  views  of  Terman  and  Stoddard  and  going  a step 
fxurther  in  terms  of  supplying  a needed  corrective  in  the  meastiTMnent 
of  Intelligence  within  a cultuzal  context,  Lorimer  and  Osborn  have 
stated  that: 
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It  is  in^jojrtant  to  recognize  at  the  start  that 
"intelligence,"  as  measured  by  mental  tests,  is  some- 
thing far  more  fundamental  than  mere  accumulation  of 
information,  but  nevertheless  something  that  is,  in 
part,  the  product  of  environmental  forces  and  that 
can  only  be  measured  through  the  medium  of  responses 
that  have  been,  in  part,  socially  conditioned.  Intelli- 
gence is  ability  to  deal  systematically  vd.th  symbolic 
materials,  such  as  words  and  mombers,  or  to  organize 
concrete  materials  in  space  and  time  so  as  to  carry 
out  definite  aims  or  directions;  it  is,  in  short,  the 
s^hility  to  learn  and  to  reason.  Yet  such  an  ability 
at  anj’’  time  in  the  life  of  an  individual  is  a developed 
3^hility.  It  is  determined  in  part  by  hereditary 
physical  factors  and  in  part  by  the  habits  of  life  of 
the  family  and  the  community  in  which  the  irdividual 
has  been  brought  up.  For  tliis  reason  we  sliall  constantly 
refer  to  the  trait  that  t-re  are  considering  as  "cultxiral- 
intellectual  development."  l^any  nay  consider  this  tenii 
unnecessarily  av^kward.  Most  psychologists  vrill  probably 
feel  that  we  overdo  this  constant  reiteration  of  the 
role  of  cultural  patterns  in  influencing  intelligence 
test  performance.  Nevertheless,  in  vie;i7  of  tlie  vdde- 
spread  p>op\ilar  misconception  of  "I.».’s"  as  iitjmediate 
indices  of  innate  abilities,  we  feel  tiiat  this  constant 
reference  to  the  cultural  aspect  of  intellectual 
development  is  warranted  (22,  pp.  113-114). 

Cook  (8,  p.  i4d5)  has  provided  a further  elaboration  on  the 

previous  statements  in  regard  to  academic  achievement  and  intelligence 

testing: 


Although  the  tertis  "achievement"  and  "achievement 
testing"  have  been  vridely  used  for  a number  of  j'ears, 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  definition  of 
achievement.  In  the  field  of  measurement,  achievement 
is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  acquired  "ability 
to  do,  cap>aoity  to  do,  or  tendency  to  do."  But  a 
pjerson’s  performance  (behavior)  is  conditioned  tlie 
attending  circumstances,  and  acquired  abilities, 
capacities,  and  tendencies  may  change.  Hence  a more 
coE5)lete  definition  of  achievement  would  include 
specification  relative  to  the  circui'istances , including 
time,  under  v;hich  the  designated  ability  to  do, 
capacity  to  do,  or  tendency  to  do  is  to  be  tiiought  of 
as  functioning.  Tlie  specific  circumstances  may  be 
those  attending  the  best  performance,  but  \isually 
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there  is  the  implication  that  the  measure  of 
achievement  (test  score)  is  a description  of  the 
performance  to  be  expected  at  some  futui^  time. 


...Since  achievement  is  generally  used  in  the  sense 
of  acquired  abilities,  capacities,  and  tendencies, 
the  relatively  high  correlations  between  intelligence- 
test  scores  and  achievement-test  scores  in  reading, 
arithmetic  and  other  academic  subject-matter  areas 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  evidence  that  the 
achievement -test  performance  in  such  cases  represents  ' 
intelligence  plus  acquired  abilities,  capacities, 
and  tendencies.  It  must  be  remember^,  however, 
that  intelligence  is  never  measured  directly;  intelli- 
gence tests  are  simply  achievement  tests  of  a special 
type  from  which  intelligence  is  inferred.  The  intelli- 
gence test  is  an  achievement  test  measuring  the  ability 
to  perform  successfully  in  situations  involving  a 
broad  san^ile  of  abstract  relationships  and  problem- 
solving abilities  vriiloh,  it  is  assumed,  everyone  taking 
the  test  has  had  an  eqvial  opportunity  to  learn.  Since 
differences  in  achievement  in  these  more  permanent 
learnings  are  found,  it  is  inferred  that  native  capacity 
is  responsible  for  them.  Such  an  inference  is  correct 
to  the  extent  that  the  basic  assunqjtion  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  is  true  and  to  the  extent  that  capacity 
for  learning  measured  ty  the  test  may  be  labeled 
intelligence.  Equal  opportunity  to  learn  Implies  not 
only  equal  environmental  conditions  but  also  equal 
sensory  capacities,  energy,  vitality.  Interests, 
motivation,  etc.  It  is  a well-established  fact  that 
the  capacity  for  achievement  in  any  area  may  be 
inferred  more  accur*ately  from  an  achievement  test  in 
that  area  than  from  a general  intelligence  test,  if 
the  assua^stion  of  equal  opportunity  to  learn  is 
verified.  Hence,  achievement  tests  are  always 
measures  of  acquired  abilities,  capacities,  and  tendencies, 
from  which  intelligence  or  capacity  to  learn  may  sometimes 
be  inferred  (8,  p.  1465). 

As  had  been  pointed  out  previously,  the  community  approach 
to  educational  problems  provides  a realistic  way  of  recognizing  the 
many  influences  which  combine  to  form  the  sum  total  of  forces 
acting  upon  a school  system,  particularly  a county-wide  school  system 
(2,  p.  v).  Pleix^e  has  noted  that  "these  influences  fall  roughly  into 
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administrative  and  strvctiiral  factors,  staff  characteristics  and 

community  factors  forming  the  background  of  the  school.  The  extent 

to  wiiich  community  factors  may  be  related  to  the  quality  of  education 

indicates  differences  in  community  capacity  to  produce  education;  for 

it  is  well  known  that  communities  vary  widely  in  tenns  of  specific 

measures  by  which  they  may  be  gauged"  (31,  p.  ^)* 

In  an  earlier  study  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Pennsylvania 

school  system,  Mort  and  Cornell  found  that,  next  to  expenditure,  the 

t2/pe  of  cotomunity  and  the  size  of  the  school  vrere  most  closely  related 

to  the  quality  of  a school's  educational  program  (2?,  pp.  109-124). 

In  interpreting  some  of  the  findings  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 

Study,  Vincent  has  commented  that: 

I-Jhen  the  effects  upon  cormmmity  differences  in 
character  of  education  of  fovurteen  factors  are,  one 
ly  one,  partialled  out,  it  is  shown  that  only  four 
of  them  (dealing  vath  education,  age,  and  occupation 
of  the  population)  are  svifficiently  strong  to 
eliminate  statistically  significant  variations  by 
community  types  in  character  of  education.  To  explain 
how  factors  of  education,  age,  and  occupation  of  the 
population  could  possibly  operate  to  affect  the 
qu^ity  of  schools,  the  hypothesis  is  tenable  that 
the  psychological  influence  of  these  factors  flows 
from  the  permits  and  demands  of  a better  informed 
public  (43,  p.  39)* 

The  previous  comments  by  Pierce  (31 )»  Mort  and  Cornell  (2?), 
and  Vincent  (43)  sioggest  that  the  pictiare  in  the  public  mind  of  what  a 
school  is  like — and  vhat  a school  should  do — goes  a long  vray  toward 
determining  the  quality  of  education  in  a particular  commxmity.  It 
is  appropriate  to  consider  an  extensive  study  by  Coleman  (?)  in  which 
a determined  effort  tra.s  made  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  pix>nounced 
variations  in  the  academic  performances  of  children  vtio  came  from 
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strikingly  different  socio-economic  levels.  While  the  study  involved 
directly  4,784  children  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades, 
these  children  con^jrised  the  highest  5 P©r  cent,  middle  5 per  cent, 
and  lOTrest  5 per  cent  in  socio-economic  status  of  a school  poptilation 
of  some  eighteen  thovisand  jxmior -high-school  pupils.  Vvitli  respect 
to  academic  achievecjent,  Coleman  found  that  the  children  in  the  upper 
5 per  cent  according  to  socio-economic  status  were  supeidor  to  those 
in  the  middle  5 per  cent,  and  these,  in  turn,  vjere  superior  to  the 
children  from  the  lowest  5 per  cent.  Coleman  also  found  rather  striking 
differences  in  the  measvired  intelligence  of  the  children  from  these 
varying  socio-economic  levels.  A major  conclxision  of  Coleman's  study 
X'jas  that  the  children  from  the  favored  enviironnient  (highest  5 per  cent) 
were,  on  the  average,  achieving  less  in  proportion  to  their  tested 
intelligence  than  were  the  children  from  the  lovrest  environnKnt  (Icnrest 
5 per  cent)  in  terms  of  their  tested  intelligence  (7,  p.  62). 

In  a stuciy  of  270  neighborhoods  in  New  York  City,  Mailer  (23) 
found  that  the  neighborhoods  wliich  rated  lov;  in  economic  status  were 
also  low  in  rate  of  school  progress.  Corroborating  the  findings  of 
Coleman  (7),  Mailer  noted  that  the  correlation  of  school  progress  with 
a con^KJsite  of  socio-economic  factors,  including  value  of  homes  and 
median  annual  expenditire  per  family,  was  higher  than  its  correlation 
with  intelligence  (23,  p.  670).  As  a result  of  this  study,  I4aller 
concliided  that: 

. . .educational  achievement  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  the  correlated  psychological,  social, 
and  biological  factors  in  the  school's  environment. 

A school  located  in  a "p)oor"  neighborhood  (with  lov; 
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economio  status,  a high  rate  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
infant  mortality,  and  so  foirth)  will  have  a slow 
rate  of  progress.... 


When  the  background  factors  are  considered,  it  appears 
that  some  schools  irtiose  records  show  rapid  progress 
are  nevertheless  below  the  expected  level,  while  other 
schools  vdiose  rate  of  parogress  is  low  are  actually 
exceeding  the  expected  level  of  progress.... 

Mailer  goes  on  to  state  that: 

...the  degree  of  progress  to  be  eaqpected  of  a given 
school  should  not  be  based  upon  an  arbitrary  standard 
but  upon  the  nature  of  the  pupils  and  the  social  and 
economic  backgrovmd  of  the  neighborhood  (23,  p.  6?0). 

Using  Ihe  Icnra  School  Content  Examination  as  his  measure 
of  academic  achievement,  Bullock  (6)  investigated  the  academic  per- 
formances of  white  and  Negro  high  school  graduates  who  had  attended 
Texas  public  high  schools  under  segregated  conditions.  Of  the  I697 
students  used  in  the  study,  503  were  vdiite  students;  119^  wex^  Negro 
students.  All  students  Involved  in  the  study  were,  at  the  time  the 
test  was  administered,  enrolled  in  Texas  colleges  for  the  first  time 
having  received  less  than  one-half  of  one  semester  of  college  training. 
Seeking  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  "differential  provision  for  the 
education  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  gives  one  group  a handicap  svifficient 
to  place  it  below  the  other  in  performance  on  a common  test..." 

(6,  p.  179) » Bullock  found  that  the  facts  in  his  research  pointed  to 
the  genei*al  conclusion  that  Negro  pupils,  assuming  eqviality  of  acad^iic 
aptitude,  achieved  less  well  than  white  students.  In  interpreting  this 
result,  Bullock  went  on  to  state  that: 

. . .differences  that  may  be  shovm  to  exist  between  white 
and  Negro  students  as  to  how  much  they  knov;  after  finish- 
ing high  school  may  be  attributed  not  only  to  differences 
in  their  respective  schools  but  also  to  differences  in 
their  respective  ways  of  life  (6,  pp,  181-182). 
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Florida  Group-Setting  Studies  Bearing  on  the  Matter  of 
Acadeoie  Achievement  Test  Scores  of  Children 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  I-lininnun  Foundation  Program  in 
Florida  in  19l|'7,  numerous  studies  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  the 
differences  in  educational  opportxinity  and  attainment  among  the  variotis 
counties  of  Florida.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  effective  studies 
ever  to  be  \inde3rtaken  in  this  connection  was  a study  sponsoired  by  the 
Florida  Citizens  Committee.  In  the  fall  of  19^ » Ihe  California  Mental 
Maturity  Tests  and  The  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  were  administered 
to  all  children  in  grades  five,  eight,  and  eleven  in  the  public  schools 
of  nine  representative  Florida  counties.^  As  a result  of  this  state- 
wide study,  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  conclvided: 

1.  There  is  a consistent  tendency  for  the  median  standing 
of  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  selected  counties  to 
parallel  the  county's  standing  on  income  per  instruction 
unit.  This  seems  to  mean  largely  that  the  pupils  in 
the  more  vrealthy  covinties  have  had  better  backgrovind 
and  opportvinities . The  differences  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  income  counties  are  large.  In  the  same  grades, 
the  pupils  in  the  highest  income  counties  average  more 
than  one  year  higher  than  those  in  the  lovrest  income 
counties.  It  is  significant  that  this  difference 
becomes  more  pronounced  in  the  later  grades. 

2.  There  is  a slight  tendency  for  the  pupils  in  the 
larger  schools  to  show  superior  ability  to  those  in 
the  smaller  schools,  even  in  the  same  county. 

3.  In  all  the  participating  counties,  the  range  in  ability 
of  those  in  the  same  grade  is  quite  large.  Thtis  all 


^Of  the  counties  included  in  the  study,  three  vrere  selected  as 
being  representative  of  those  counties  showing  the  highest  expenditure 
(incoiiie)  per  instructional  unit;  an  additional  three  for  showing  an 
average  expenditure  (income)  per  instinictional  unit;  and  still  another 
three  for  shoi^jlng  the  lovjest  expenditure  (income)  per  instructional 
vinit. 
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the  coxinties  are  confronted  with  the  piroblem  of  adjusting 
their  school  offerings  to  a wide  range  of  abilities. 


5.  The  median  mental  ability  of  the  white  pupils  in  the  par- 
ticipating counties  conqjares  quite  favorably  with  the 
national  median.  The  pupils  in  the  high  income  counties 
are  about  one-half  to  one  year  above  the  national  median; 
the  average  income  covinties  tend  to  agi*ee  with  the  national 
median;  and  the  low  Income  cotinties  are  about  one-half  to 
one  year  below  the  median  (26,  p.  58). 

Boles  (4)  and  Hall  (l4),  in  analyzing  the  intelligence  and  academic 
achievement  test  scores  made  seniors  in  selected  Florida  iriiite  high 
schools,  corroborated  the  earlier  findings  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Com- 
mittee (26)  and  provided  additional  evidence  in  terms  of  these  findings. 

In  both  instances,  they  concluded  that  academic  achievement,  as  measvired 
by  the  Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program,  is  gireater  in 
large  schools  than  in  small  schools.^  Boles'  study  did  not  specifically 
treat  or  consider  socio-economic  factors.  Concerned  primarily  with  the 
academic  achievement  test  scores  of  seniors  in  the  smaller  high  schools 
of  the  state.  Hall's  study  dealt  with  the  influence  of  certain  socio- 
economic factors  on  the  individual  pupil  in  small  high  schools.  As  a 
result  of  his  state-wide  study  of  small  high  schools.  Hall  conclioded  that: 

Differences  in  ability  and  in  home  and  family  backgroxands 
account  for  much  of  the  obtained  achievement  differences. 

Of  those  factors  considered  in  this  study,  the  three  which 
are  most  closely  associated  with  achievement,  listed  in 
descending  order  of  this  association,  are:  (l)  ability 

as  measured  by  the  ACE  Psychological  test,  (2)  educational 
level  of  parents,  and  (3)  economic  status  of  family  (4,  p.  118). 

The  principal  purpose  in  this  study  is  to  extend  the  approach 

used  by  Hall  to  include  county-wide  and  state-wide  relationships  between 


^Hall  used  35  white  schools  ranging  from  less  than  50  pupils  to 
more  than  500*  His  conclusions  on  size  and  achievement  did  not  hold  \dien 
he  held  intelligence  constant. 
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socio-economic  factors  and  intelligence  and  academic  achievement 
levels  of  high  school  seniors  among  the  counties  of  Florida. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  laresented  a defense  of  the  group-setting 
or  conasunity  approach  to  educational  problems  as  a realistic  way  of 
coping  with  the  ccm^eoc  cultural  and  eooncmiic  differentials  which 
permeate  American  life.  Numerous  studies  were  cited  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  American  life  is  characterized  by  a hierarchical 
set  of  social  classes.  In  disuossii^  the  pervasiveness  of  class 
structure  in  American  life,  evidence  \jas  presented  which  indicates  that 
ctiltural  patterns  are  siphoned  from  the  environmental  Influences  of 
ccmmxunities  to  the  personalities  of  the  children  and  adults  who  live 
in  them.  Studies  were  reported  in  ^diich  comanunity  differences  were 
reflected  in  the  opportunities  afforded  children.  It  was  revealed  that 
many  children  are  being  denied  educational  opportunities  slng)ly  because 
they  are  being  reared  in  ingjoverished  communities. 

In  the  review  of  literature  dealing  with  the  nature-nurture 
problem,  only  those  studies  were  reported  that  appeared  to  contribute 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  problem  of  environment  in  relation 
to  intelligenoe  test  scores  and  academic  achievement  test  scores  of 
children.  While  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  relative  contribution 
of  nattire  or  n\arture  to  the  intelligence  and  attainment  of  children 
still  rages  in  some  quarters,  the  studies  selected  and  repojrted  in 
this  chapter  support,  in  general,  the  following  significant  ideas: 
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1.  That  human  intelligence,  as  measured  by  available  tests, 
is  mcxiif table. 

2.  That  most  of  the  available  evidence  has  not  shown  that  the 
races  differ  significantly  in  inherited  mental  ability. 

3.  That  increased  intelligence  test  scores  and  academic 
achievement  test  scores  are  associated  with  ingjroved  educational 
conditions,  while  decreased  intelligence  test  scores  and  academic  achieve- 
ment test  scores  are  associated  with  the  intellectually  limiting  effects 
of  inqxjverished  home,  school,  and  conmunity  environments. 

4.  That  the  effects  of  heredity  aisi  environment,  since  they 
are  a part  of  the  same  process  of  grovrth,  cannot  be  separated  in  the 
life  of  an  individual. 

5.  That  remaidcably  few  investigators  hold  that  environmental 
influences  have  no  effect  upon  the  inteHigeirce  test  scores  and  academic 
achievement  test  scores  of  children. 

6.  That  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  through 
some  form  of  statewide  minimum  foundation  program  tends  to  minimize 
the  undesirable  effects  of  the  more  irqxjverished  environments. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

It  is  the  piirpose  in  this  chapter  to  present  an  explanation 
of  the  procedures  which  were  used  in  the  collection  and  organization 
of  the  basic  data  involved  in  the  st\idy.  The  unit  selected  for  use 
as  a "case”  was  the  covmty.^  This  unit  is  the  local  school  adminis- 
trative unit  in  the  state  of  Florida  and  is  therefore  of  basic 
interest. 

This  st\idy  deals  with  measures  of  socio-economic  status, 
intelligence,  and  academic  achievement  for  each  county.  Census  data 
relating  to  advilt  schooling  and  family  income  were  used  to  derive 
measTires  of  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  white,  nonwhite,  and  total 
population  of  each  county.  Census  data  concerning  the  size  of  counties 
(per  cent  of  state  population)  and  the  composition  of  the  popxilation 
within  counties  provided  additional  demographic  information  needed  in 
the  study.  The  measures  of  median  intelligence  and  median  academic 
achievement  were  calculated  from  the  Individual  test  scores  made  by 
those  high  school  seniors  vrtio  participated  in  the  Florida  State-Wide 

^A  discussion  of  considerations  regarding  the  county  as  the 
observational  vinit  is  given  in  Hagood  and  Price  (9,  pp.  354-355)  and 
in  Ducoff  and  Hagood  (4,  pp,  78-84). 
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Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  during  the  years  1955  through  1957.* 

Details  of  the  development  and  validation  of  these  various  measures 
are  described  in  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Develojxnent  of  County-Wide  Measures 
of  Socio-Economic  Levels 

In  the  preceding  chapter  evidence  was  presented  to  show  the 
influence  of  environmental  factors  on  the  intelligence  and  achievement 
of  children.  While  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  these  specific  Influences , 
the  llteratuz*e  is  replete  with  investlgaUDns  which  indicate  that  the 
expression,  "As  the  community,  so  the  teacher  and  so  the  school," 
describes  aptly  the  relationship  between  the  socio-economic  level  of 
the  people  of  a community  and  the  educational  qviallty  of  its  schools 
(14,  p.  413).  In  making  an  analysis  of  controllable  characteristics 
related  to  the  quality  of  education.  Pierce  found  a high  degree  of 
association  between  the  qviallty  of  a community  and  the  adaptability  of 
its  schools.  As  Pierce  stated  it:  "Good  schools  are  likely  to  be  found 
in  good  communities  and  less  desirable  communities  are  likely  to  have 
poorer  schools"  (17,  p.  12).  It  would  appear,  then,  that  a so-called 
"good  community"  would  be  characterized  by  si  high  socio-economic  level. 

The  similarity  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  controllable 
community  factors  used  by  Pierce  are  in  the  socio-economic  measures  of 
the  present  stvidy. 

*Since  the  tests  administered  in  1955  i*epresented  merely  a 
different  fonn  of  the  identical  tests  which  were  administered  in  1956 
and  1957,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  test  results  could 
be  combined,  thereby  yielding  more  representative  results  for  the  covmties 
involved.  The  test  results  for  1955  were  used  pxdncipally  to  increase 
the  number  of  participants  within  certain  counties  to  a rn’iniimim  of  fifty. 
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Soolo-economlc  levels  of  schooling.  Income,  and  occupation 

Mort  and  Vincent,  who  have  made  numerous  stvidles  in  an  effort 

to  determine  specific  ways  in  which  communities  can  improve  their 

schools,  have  advanced  the  view  that: 

...schools  tend  to  be  better  in  communities  where 

the  general  educational  level  of  the  population  is 

high;  where  occupations  run  toward  the  professions, 

the  vrtiite-collar  Job,  and  the  highly  skilled  trades, 

with  few  xinskilled  workers  in  the  population  (15,  pp.  89-90) 

In  studying  the  tax-paying  ability  of  local  communities,  Johns 

recognized  the  fact  that  differences  in  communities  went  beyond  the 

variations  in  tax  effort  among  local  schools  with  essentially  the  same 

per  pupil  wealth.  He  hypothesized  that  "these  differences. . .might  be 

explained  by  differences  in  the  cultural  level  of  the  people  or  by... 

the  quality  of  educational  leadership"  (10,  p.  236). 

Well-documented,  nation-wide  studies  by  the  United  States 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (21)  and  by  Newton  Edwards  (7)  have  revealed  a 

direct  relationship  between  level  of  education  and  income  in  various 

states.  Since  this  study  deals  expressly  with  the  cotinties  of  Florida 

as  unit  cases,  involving  as  it  does  the  county-wide  school  systems  of 

Florida  and  their  community  backgrounds,  it  is  appropriate  to  re-en5>ha- 

size  that  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  on  Education,  after  completing 

one  of  the  most  extensive  and  effective  studies  ever  to  be  undertaken 

in  the  field  of  education  in  the  state,  concluded  that  there  were 

tremendous  variations  in  the  median  academic  standing  in  representative 

Florida  counties  and  indicated  that  these  differences  appeared  to  be 

related  to  differences  in  the  median  school  expenditure  of  the  counties 

Involved  (13). 
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While  aspects  of  Income  and  schooling  levels  have  been  used  as 
single  indexes  of  socio-economic  status,  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
enqployed  single  index  of  socio-economic  status  or  level  is  one  based 
on  an  occupational  classification.  A system  of  classifying  occupations 
which  is  used  extensively  is  the  one  developed  by  Alba  Edwards  (5) 
and  enqjloyed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  major 
criterion  of  the  Edwards'  classification  of  occupations  is  the  cultural, 
esthetic,  and  social  prestige  of  the  occupation.  Numerous  investigators 1 
have  used  the  Edwards*  classification  of  occupations  as  a type  of 
Socio-Economic  Conversion  Scale  through  the  ranking  of  occupations  on 
a six-point  occupational  contlnuvim;  one  representing  professional, 
two  representing  semi-professional,  three  representing  clerical,  four 
representing  skilled  laborers,  five  representing  semi-skilled  laborers, 
and  six  representing  the  unskilled  and  the  unemployed. 

Various  researchers  (8,  11,  18,  22)  have  employed  a number  of 
factors  as  single  measures  of  socio-economic  stattis  or  level.  Since 
the  factors  of  income,  schooling,  and  occupation  have  been  used  widely 
as  single  measures  of  socio-economic  status,  it  was  decided  to  utilize 
all  three  of  these  factors  in  the  development  of  a more  representative 
socio-economic  index  for  each  county.  It  was  hoped  that  a composite 
socio-economic  index  could  be  developed  in  terms  of  the  three  separate 
socio-economic  factors  for  the  white,  nonwhite,  and  the  total  population 
in  each  county. 

^See  studies  by  King  (11),  Smith  (18),  and  Wilson  (22). 
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It,  was  felt  that  the  individual  measures  of  schooling y income ^ 
and  occupation  (see  definitions  in  chapter  II) » irtien  computed ^ would 
reveal  a significant  coirrelation  with  each  other.  Special  worksheets 
were  prepared  and  the  pertinent  facts,  derived  from  1950  Census  data,^ 
were  collected  and  tabulated  for  each  factor  on  a county-wide  basis  for 
the  sixty-seven  counties  represented  in  the  stud^-. 

Appendix  A contains  copies  of  the  special  worksheets  which  were 
used  in  the  development  of  the  socio-economic  measures  for  each  county. 
The  occupational  worksheet  reveals  the  procedure  ^diich  was  used  in 
combining  twelve  major  occupations  into  the  six  special  occupational 
categories  employed  by  Edwards  in  his  classification  of  occupations. 

Once  the  white  and  nonwhite  occupational  categories  were  determined, 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  measure  for  the  total  population  by 
simply  adding  the  groups  in  their  respective  categories.  The  medians 
were  computed  separately  for  the  idiite,  nonvdiite,  and  total  population 
in  each  county. 

In  ascertaining  the  level  of  schooling  for  the  adults  in  each 
co\inty,  a worksheet  (see  Appendix  A)  was  patterned  on  the  order  of  the 
presentation  of  the  statistical  information  on  schooling  in  the  1950 
Census  (20,  pp.  93-96,  106-109).  This  worksheet  makes  prevision  for 
the  number  of  persons  who  completed  specific  grade  levels.  The  worksheet 
expresses  these  grade  levels  in  terms  of  a continuous  series  of  numbers , 
from  no  school  years  completed  at  all  to  I6  or  more  years  of  school 

^For  date  on  occupations,  see  1950  Census  of  Population 
(20,  pp.  97-100);  date  on  adxilt  schooling  (20,  pp.  93-96,  IO6-IO9); 
and  date  on  family  income  (20,  pp.  110-112). 
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completed.  Medians  were  computed  separately  for  the  three  frequency 
distributions  on  level  of  schooling  for  those  persons  twenty-five  years 
old  and  over  in  each  cormty  represented  in  the  stvidy. 

The  median  annual  income  for  families  (see  definitions  in 
chapter  II)  was  available  in  the  1950  Census  data  (20,  pp.  110-112) 
for  the  general  poptilation  and  for  the  nonwhite  popifLation  of  each 
Florida  county.  In  determining  the  median  anniial  income  for  the  white 
population  only,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a special  work- 
sheet (see  Appendix  A)  and  to  enqploy  the  following  procedures: 

Step  One;  Subtract  the  niunber  of  families  not  reporting 
income  from  the  total  number  of  families  for  the  general  population; 
subtract  the  nximber  of  families  not  reporting  income  from  the  total 
number  of  families  for  the  nonvriiite  population;  then,  to  get  the 
total  number  of  white  families,  subtract  the  new  total  for  the  nonwhite 
families  from  the  new  total  for  the  general  population.  This  provides 
the  nex-;  total  number  of  families  for  whites  only. 

Step  Two;  Divide  the  new  total  nmber  of  white  families  (Step 
One)  by  2.  This  provides  the  half-way  point  in  the  number  of  families 
of  the  white  population. 

Step  Three:  Locate  the  class  interval  in  which  this  half-way 

point  lies. 

Step  Four:  Subtract  the  ntimber  of  families  below  the  mid- 

point interval  from  the  resxilts  obtained  in  Step  Two. 

Step  Five:  Divide  the  resxolts  obtained  in  Step  Four  by  the 

number  of  families  in  the  mid -point  interval. 
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Step  Six:  Multiply  the  quotient  derived  from  Step  Five  by 

the  range  of  the  raid-point  interval  (in  dollars). 

Step  Seven;  Add  the  amoxmt  obtained  in  Step  Six  to  the  lowest 
limit  of  the  mid-point  interval  ( in  dollars ) . This  provides  the 
county-:idde  median  family  Income  for  whites  only. 

Normalizing  the  Socio-Economic  Raw-Score  Distributions 

Once  the  socio-economic  levels  of  schooling ^ income  and 
occupation  had  been  determined  for  each  county  in  terms  of  their  raw 
scores,  it  became  necessary  to  transfonn  the  raw  scores  of  each  measure 
for  whites,  nonvdiites,  and  the  total  population  into  equivalent  points 
in  a normal  distribution.  By  making  the  mean  50  and  the  standard 
deviation  10  in  each  one  of  these  measures  of  socio-economic  status  or 
level,  all  the  raw  scores  were  converted  into  T-values  by  following 
standaixi  con^jutational  procedures  (6,  pp.  IO8-II3). 

Correlation  between  Soclo-Econom^  c Levels 
of  Schooling,  Income,  and  Occupation 
Once  the  basic  data  needed  for  this  study  had  been  collected, 
special  IBM  processing  sheets  were  completed  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  these  basic  data  to  standard  IBM  cards.  From  this  point 
on,  the  facilities  of  the  Statistical  Laboratory  at  the  University 
were  used  in  the  majority  of  the  conqjutations  \dilch  were  during 
the  study.  This  was  done  primarily  to  insure  accuracy. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  individual  measvires  of  socio- 
economic levels  would  reveal  a significant  correlation  with  each  other. 


When  Pearson  r*s  were  computed  for  the  measures  of  schooling,  Income, 
and  occupation,  the  results  were  as  follows; 
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For  whites  (N  = 6?) 

Schooling  and  Occupation .0? 

Schooling  and  Income ,66 

Occupation  and  Income  -.19 

For  \diites  (N  = 50 ) 

Schooling  and  Occupation ,15 

Schooling  and  Income ,62 

Occupation  and  Income  -.02 

For  nonwhites  (N  = 6?) 

Schooling  and  Occupation ,23 

Schooling  and  Income .55 

Occupation  and  Income  -.14 

For  nonwhites  (N  = 50) 

Schooling  and  Occupation ,04 

Schooling  and  Income ,60 

Occupation  and  Income 33 

For  the  total  popvilation  (N  = 67) 

Schooling  and  Occupation .40 

Schooling  and  Income ,73 

Occupation  and  Income  .06 

For  the  total  jwpmlatlon  (N  = 50) 

Schooling  and  Occupation .47 

Schooling  and  Income .76 

Occupation  and  Income  ....  27 

The  previously  cited  correlations  indicate  that  the  occupational 

measure  does  not  conform  to  common  expectations  or  notions  of  it.  The 

occupational  measure  was  included  in  the  study  originally  to  give  a 

broader  coverage  in  the  socio-economic  index.  With  a single  exception, 
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the  correlations  between  occupation  and  the  two  other  measures,  school- 
ing and  income,  were  consistently  low  or  negative.  For  this  reason, 
it  was  decided  to  eliminate  the  occupational  meas\xre  firom  this  study,  ^ 
en^jloying  only  the  two  measures  of  schooling  and  income  (and  their 
combination)  as  the  index  of  socio-economic  status  for  each  county. 


While  numerous  studies  have  enqployed  successfully  the  Edwai>is* 
classification  of  occupations,  many  of  these  studies  (11,  18,  22)  were 
conducted  in  single  communities,  counties,  or  areas  of  great  homogeneity 
of  occupational  groups.  In  venturing  an  explanation  for  the  failure 
of  the  occupational  measure  in  this  study,  the  writer  would  stress  the 
extreme  heterogeneity  of  the  occupational  greups  throughout  the  state 
of  Floidda,  particularly  the  variations  from  county  to  couty  which 
are  to  be  found  among  the  group  classified  as  farmers  many  of  whom 
are  retired. 
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TABLE  2 

MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLINa  AND  MEDIAN  ANNUAL  INCOME 
OF  WHITE  FAMILIES  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 

Index  Values:  50  = average  for  Florida  on  White  Population 


County 

Nxanber 

Level  of 

Schooling 

Level  of 

Income 

Total 

Index 

Value 

(STW) 

Median 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Siw) 

Median 

Amount 

Index 

Value 

(Saw) 

1 

12.2 

75 

$ 1,420 

42 

117 

2 

10.7 

60 

2,549 

61 

121 

3 

8.4 

51 

1,684 

47 

98 

4 

11.2 

66 

2,795 

65 

131 

5 

11.9 

70 

2,806 

66 

136 

6 

7.6 

43 

1,145 

34 

77 

7 

8.3 

50 

1,580 

46 

96 

8 

9.4 

56 

1,490 

43 

99 

9 

8.3 

50 

2,098 

53 

103 

10 

11.2 

66 

1,790 

64 

130 

11 

10.1 

59 

2,935 

70 

129 

12 

8.7 

52 

2,585 

62 

114 

13 

7.4 

41 

1,635 

46 

87 

14 

8.1 

48 

1,160 

55 

103 

15 

7.1 

37 

1,499 

44 

81 

16 

10.3 

6o 

2,255 

57 

117 

17 

9.0 

53 

2,265 

58 

111 

18 

9.4 

56 

2,095 

53 

109 

19 

7.1 

37 

1,315 

38 

75 

The  counties  in  this  list  are  not  in  aljtobetioal  order. 
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TABLE  2 — Contlroied 




County 

Number 

Level  of 

Schooling 

Level  of 

Income 

Total 

Index 

Value 

(stw) 

Median 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Siw) 

Median 

Amount 

Index 

Value 

(Saw) 

20 

7.8 

45 

$ 1,760 

49 

94 

21 

9.8 

57 

1,930 

51 

108 

22 

9.7 

57 

2,029 

53 

110 

23 

11.2 

66 

2,130 

54 

120 

24 

8.3 

50 

1,335 

39 

89 

25 

7.6 

43 

1,360 

39 

82 

26 

9.4 

56 

1,848 

49 

105 

27 

9.3 

55 

2,170 

56 

111 

28 

9.3 

55 

1,990 

52 

107 

29 

10.0 

58 

1,850 

50 

108 

30 

7.8 

45 

2,255 

57 

102 

31 

8.8 

52 

1,450 

42 

94 

32 

10.8 

61 

2,398 

60 

121 

33 

8.2 

48 

1,470 

43 

91 

34 

11.0 

63 

2,455 

61 

124 

35 

7.9 

47 

1,700 

48 

95 

36 

10.9 

62 

2,131 

55 

117 

37 

8.7 

52 

3,215 

75 

127 

38 

9.0 

53 

2,170 

56 

109 

39 

9.2 

54 

2,215 

56 

110 

r 
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TABLE  2 — Continued 


County 

Number 

Level  of 

Schooling 

Level  of 

Income 

Total 

Index 

Value 

Median 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Siw) 

Median 

Amount 

Index 

Value 

40 

9.7 

57 

$ 2,648 

63 

120 

4l 

7.8 

45 

1,490 

43 

88 

42 

11.1 

64 

2,300 

59 

123 

43 

9.9 

58 

2,115 

54 

112 

44 

7.8 

45 

1,880 

51 

96 

45 

7.5 

42 

1,365 

40 

82 

46 

7.2 

40 

1,685 

47 

87 

47 

10.8 

61 

2,026 

52 

113 

48 

7.2 

4o 

1,375 

40 

80 

49 

7.1 

37 

1,310 

37 

74 

50 

6.7 

32 

1,145 

34 

66 

51 

7.8 

45 

1,543 

45 

90 

52 

8.1 

48 

1,^ 

44 

92 

53 

8.3 

50 

2,255 

57 

107 

54 

7.9 

47 

1,975 

52 

99 

55 

6.8 

34 

1,^5 

4l 

75 

56 

8.0 

47 

1,710 

48 

95 

57 

7.1 

37 

1,112 

32 

69 

58 

8.3 

50 

1,875 

50 

100 

59 

7.7 

44 

2,325 

60 

104 

60 

7.5 

42 

1,546 

45 

87 
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TABLE  2 — Continued 


Coxmty 

Number 

Level  of  Schooling 

Level  of 

Income 

Total 

Index 

Value 

(s^O 

Median 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Siw) 

Median 

Amount 

Index 

Value 

(Saw) 

61 

8.9 

53 

$ 2,880 

68 

121 

62 

8.3 

50 

1,695 

48 

98 

63 

5.9 

25 

960 

30 

55 

64 

7.2 

40 

875 

25 

65 

65 

6.6 

30 

1,198 

36 

66 

66 

7.8 

45 

1,640 

47 

92 

67 

7.2 

40 

1,850 

50 

90 

72 


TABLE  3 

MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  AND  MEDIAN  ANNUAL  INCOME 
OF  NONWHITE  FAMILIES  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 

Index  Values:  50  = average  for  Florida  on  Nonwhite  Poptilation 


County 

Number 

Level  of 

Schooling 

Level  of 

Income 

Total 

Index 

Value 

(Stn) 

Median 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Sijj) 

Median 

Amovtnt 

Index 

Value 

(^2N^ 

1 

5.2 

50 

$ 1,068 

54 

104 

2 

5.6 

56 

1,256 

6l 

117 

3 

5.2 

50 

771 

39 

89 

4 

5.7 

58 

1,134 

56 

114 

5 

5.5 

54 

1,156 

58 

112 

6 

5.0 

47 

700 

35 

82 

7 

5.8 

60 

1.013 

52 

112 

8 

5.1 

48 

986 

52 

100 

9 

5.1 

47 

871 

91 

10 

6.5 

68 

1,567 

70 

138 

11 

6.6 

70 

1,313 

64 

134 

12 

6.2 

63 

1,254 

60 

123 

13 

4.4 

84? 

4^ 

88 

14 

4.1 

42 

879 

45 

87 

15 

3.4 

34 

961 

49 

83 

16 

5.2 

50 

9^ 

1*8 

98 

17 

6.2 

63 

1,235 

60 

123 

The  counties  in  this  list  are  not  in  alphabetical  order. 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 


County 

Number 

Level  of  Schooling 

Level  of 

Income 

Total 

Index 

Value 

(Stn) 

Median 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Sin) 

Median 

Amount 

Index 

Value 

(^2N^ 

18 

5.2 

50 

$ 1,276 

61 

111 

19 

4.2 

43 

772 

40 

83 

20 

3.8 

37 

655 

30 

67 

21 

5.6 

56 

1.155 

57 

113 

22 

5.5 

54 

841 

43 

97 

23 

5.4 

53 

879 

45 

98 

24 

4.2 

43 

1.050 

53 

96 

25 

3.9 

40 

900 

46 

86 

26 

5.3 

52 

965 

50 

102 

27 

5.5 

54 

869 

^44 

98 

28 

5.1 

48 

1.053 

53 

101 

29 

6.8 

75 

1.285 

65 

140 

30 

5.7 

58 

1,431 

66 

124 

31 

6.2 

63 

936 

47 

110 

32 

6.2 

63 

1.139 

57 

120 

33 

5.5 

54 

821 

42 

96 

34 

5.7 

58 

1,107 

56 

114 

35 

5.3 

52 

1,162 

58 

110 

36 

6.2 

63 

1,290 

63 

126 

37 

5.6 

56 

1,286 

62 

118 

38 

5.2 

50 

995 

52 

102 

39 

6.1 

60 

1,060 

54 

114 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
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otal 

hdej 

alue 

f™! 

108 

80 

118 

99 

102 

87 

91 

116 

87 

101 

79 

84 

91 

99 

99 

81 

88 

75 

92 

99 

92 


TABLE  3 — Continued 


Level  of  Schooling 

Level  of 

Income 

Median 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Sin) 

Median 

Amount 

Index 

Value 

(S2n) 

5.3 

52 

$ 1,117 

56 

4.4 

44 

725 

36 

6.2 

63 

1,096 

55 

5.1 

48 

980 

51 

5.6 

56 

884 

46 

4.8 

46 

786 

4l 

3.5 

36 

1,079 

55 

6.4 

66 

964 

50 

3.9 

40 

905 

47 

5.7 

58 

823 

43 

4.5 

45 

683 

34 

3.8 

37 

908 

47 

3.9 

40 

975 

51 

3.9 

40 

1,204 

59 

5.2 

50 

959 

49 

2.9 

30 

975 

51 

3.9 

40 

945 

48 

4.2 

43 

667 

32 

4.4 

44 

940 

48 

4.9 

47 

1,000 

52 

5.3 

52 

780 

40 

75 


TABLE  3 — Continued 


County  Level  of  Schooling 


Number  Meiilan  ln3ex 

Years  Value 



61  4,6  46 

62  5.6  56 

63  4.9  47 

64  3.1  32 

2.3  25 

3.5  36 


Level  of  Income  Total 

Median  Index  Index 

Amount  Value  Value 

(S2n) (Stn) 

$ 1,571  75  121 

1,535  68  124 

810  42  89 

563  25  57 

737  38  63 

729  37  73 

762 


65 

66 
67 


4.1 


42 


39 


81 
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TABLE  4 

MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  AND  MEDIAN  ANNUAL  FAMILY  INCOME 
OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 

Index  Values:  50  = average  for  Florida  for  Total  Population 


County 

Number 

Level  of 

SOilOOlX)!^ 

Level  of 

Income 

Total 

Index 

Val\:ie 

(s^) 

Median 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Sip) 

Median 

Amount 

Index 

Value 

(S2p) 

1 

9.0 

62 

$ 1,310 

46 

108 

2 

8.2 

56 

2,238 

67 

123 

3 

7.0 

46 

1,373 

47 

93 

4 

8.8 

6o 

1,724 

56 

116 

5 

9.5 

64 

2,306 

69 

133 

6 

6.2 

42 

1,050 

38 

80 

7 

7.6 

50 

1,380 

47 

97 

8 

8.2 

56 

1,423 

48 

104 

9 

7.1 

47 

1,587 

52 

99 

10 

10.2 

68 

2,500 

75 

143 

11 

8.8 

60 

2,306 

69 

129 

12 

8.0 

55 

2,154 

65 

120 

13 

6.4 

43 

1,306 

45 

88 

14 

5.9 

39 

1,238 

43 

82 

15 

4.4 

25 

1,204 

42 

67 

16 

7.9 

54 

1,792 

58 

112 

17 

8.3 

57 

2,011 

61 

118 

18 

7.8 

53 

1,788 

57 

110 

The  counties  in  this  list  are  not  in  alphabetical  order. 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


77 

["otal 

[nde^c 

falue 

[S>pp) 

78 

60 

111 

114 

109 

75 

73 

109 

100 

103 

119 

107 

112 

129 

100 

119 

103 

130 

117 

99 

107 


TABLE  4~Continued 


Level  of  Schooling  Level  of  Income 

Median  Ind^  Median  Index 

Years  Value  Amoxmt  Value 


(Sjp)  (83?) 


5.9 

39 

$ 1,082 

39 

4.6 

30 

880 

30 

8.3 

57 

1,638 

54 

8.5 

58 

1,739 

56 

8.7 

60 

1,433 

49 

5.7 

34 

1,178 

41 

5.7 

34 

1,087 

39 

8.3 

57 

1,540 

52 

7.6 

50 

1,^3 

50 

7.8 

53 

1,^3 

50 

9.3 

63 

1,778 

56 

7.2 

48 

1,891 

59 

8.6 

59 

1,601 

53 

9.8 

67 

2,038 

62 

7.9 

54 

1,327 

46 

8.9 

61 

1,814 

58 

7.7 

51 

1,570 

52 

10.3 

70 

1,990 

60 

7.8 

53 

2,051 

64 

7.4 

49 

1,^1 

50 

7.9 

54 

1,635 

53 

73 


TABLE  4 — Continued 


County  Level  of  Schooling 

Number  ^ledian  Index 

Years  Value 

(S^p) 


Level  of  Income  Total 

Median  Inclex  Index 

Amount  Value  Value 

(S2p)  (S^p) 


40 

8.0 

55 

$ 2,008 

60 

115 

41 

7.6 

50 

1,403 

48 

98 

42 

10.4 

75 

2,038 

62 

137 

43 

7.9 

54 

1,392 

48 

102 

41* 

7.4 

49 

1,446 

50 

99 

45 

6.9 

45 

1,126 

40 

85 

46 

5.8 

37 

1,356 

47 

84 

4? 

9.6 

65 

1,665 

55 

120 

48 

6.1 

41 

1,239 

44 

85 

49 

6.8 

45 

1,133 

41 

86 

50 

6.2 

42 

1,023 

36 

78 

51 

5.8 

37 

1,307 

45 

82 

52 

7.7 

51 

1,436 

49 

100 

53 

7.0 

46 

1,637 

54 

100 

54 

7.5 

49 

1,671 

55 

104 

55 

6.2 

42 

1,299 

44 

86 

56 

6.1 

41 

1,217 

43 

84 

57 

6.7 

44 

953 

34 

78 

56 

6.7 

kh 

1,188 

42 

86 

59 

6.7 

44 

1,780 

57 

101 

60 

7.1 

47 

1,510 

51 

98 

79 


TABLE  4 — Continued 


County 

N\iniber 

Level  of  Schooling 

Level  of 

Income 

Total 

Index 

Value 

(S^p) 

>Iedian 

Years 

Index 

Value 

(Sip) 

Median 

Amount 

Index 

Value 

(Sgp) 

61 

7.7 

51 

$ 2,045 

63 

114 

62 

7.7 

51 

1.655 

5^ 

105 

63 

5.9 

39 

950 

32 

71 

64 

7.0 

46 

850 

25 

71 

65 

6.1 

41 

995 

35 

76 

66 

7.0 

46 

1,269 

90 

67 

5.7 

34 

1,034 

37 

71 

80 

Tables  2,  3»  and  4 present  the  socio-eoonoiaic  meas\ires  of 
schooling  and  income  in  terms  of  their  raw  scores  and  normalized 
T-values  for  each  coxmty  represented  in  the  sttdy. 

The  Development  of  County-Wide  Measures  of  Intelligence 
and  Academic  Achievement  Levels 

As  has  been  stated  in  Chapter  II,  many  influences  combine  to 
form  the  sum  total  of  fol:^Jes  acting  upon  a school  system,  particularly 
a county-wide  school  system.  Any  atten5>t  to  unravel  these  influences 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  educational  quality  of  a partitrular 
school  system  is  con^jlicated  by  the  fact  that  communities  within 
counties  vary  widely  in  terms  of  specific  measxires  by  >diich  they  may 
be  gauged  (17,  p,  6). 

VJhile  the  educational  quality  of  a school  system  includes 
more  than  the  thorough  teaching  of  subject  matter,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  level  of  mastery  of  the  fundamental  subjects — English, 
social  studies,  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics — on  the  part  of  the 
gradxaating  seniors  in  a particular  county-vriude  school  system  is  a 
rather  reliabile  indicant  of  the  quality  of  a school's  educational 
program.  The  Feport  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  termed  this  objective 
as  "the  command  of  the  fundamental  processes"  (l6,  p,  4o).  The  Florida 
Citizens  Committee,  recognizing  the  inqportance  of  subject  matter  mastery, 
specifically  recommended  that  constant  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
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so-called  "three  R*s"  (13,  p.  88).  Stating  the  case  for  subject  matter 
mastery  more  succinctly,  the  Cooperative  Study  group  reported,  among 
other  things,  that; 

Regardless  of  varying  objectives  and  curricvila 
there  is  a large  body  of  instructional  material  which 
should  be  common  to  nearly  all,  if  not  all  educational 
students.  This  portion  of  the  instructional  program  is 
better  adapted  to  standardized  testing  than  the  portion 
vdiioh  varies  more  widely  from  school  to  school  (2,  p.  162). 


Florida  Statewide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Pregram 

The  cvirrent  Florida  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  had  its 
inception  over  twenty  years  ago.  Throughout  its  history,  participation 
in  the  program  on  the  part  of  Florida  seniors  in  public  and  prtvate 
high  schools  of  the  state  has  been  voluntary.  In  recent  years  virtually 
all  idiite  Florida  high  school  seniors  have  taken  the  State-Wide 
Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  Battery  a short  time  prior  to  being 
graduated.  While  participation  on  the  part  of  nonwhite  Florida  high 
school  seniors  in  the  State-Wide  Testing  Program  has  increased 
steadily  since  1948,  this  degree  of  participation  has  not  as  yet 
approached  the  high  per  cent  of  seniors  found  taking  the  tests  in  the 
idiite  high  schools  of  the  state. 
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TABLE  5 

NUMBER  OF  SENIORS  TESTED  IN  THE  FLORIDA  STATE-Vm)E  TWELFTH-GRADE 
TESTING  PROGRAM  SINCE  ITS  INCEPTION* 


Year 

White 

Norori:iite 

Total 

1939 

9,049 

• • • • 

9,049 

1940 

9.333 

• • • • 

9,333 

1941 

10,057 

• • • • 

10,057 

194-2 

9,973 

• • • • 

9,973 

1943 

8,207 

• • • • 

8,207 

1944 

8,783 

• • • • 

8,783 

1945 

9,052 

• • • • 

9.052 

1946 

10,656 

• • • • 

10,656 

1947 

12,057 

• • • • 

12,057 

1948 

12,001 

469 

12,470 

1949 

13,165 

1,821 

14,986 

1950 

13,500 

2,254 

15,844 

1951 

13,580 

1,988 

15.568 

1952 

14,568 

2,250 

16,818 

1953 

16,173 

2,571 

18,744 

1954 

17,222 

2,840 

20,062 

1955 

18,677 

3,342 

22,019 

1956 

21,400 

4,098 

25,498 

1957 

1958 

23,177 

4,423 

27,600 

^Records  in  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Dr. 

John  V. 

McQuitty,  University  of  Florida,  Board  of  University  Examiners 
Seagle  Buildir^,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

» 

Table  5 reveals  that  the  ntunber  of  high-school  seniors 

tested 

each 

year,  beginning  with  the  year  1939,* 

has  jrisen  steadily. 

particvilarly 

since 

the  close  of  World  War  II.  In  this 

particular  stxidy  the  Florida 

*The  program  was  actually  started  a few  years  previously,  but 
complete  records  are  not  available  prior  to  1939 • 
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State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Battery^  consisted  of  the  five  tests 
vrinich  follow; 

1.  The  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination,  High  School  Edition. 

2.  The  Cooperative  English  Test,  Effectiveness  of 
Expression,  High  School  Edition. 

3.  The  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests:  Part  I, 

Social  Stxidies,  High  School  Edition. 

4.  The  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests;  Part  II, 

Natural  Sciences,  High  School  Edition. 

5.  The  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests:  Part  III, 

Mathematics,  High  School  Edition. 

Intelligence  ard  Academic  Achievement  Levels 

The  test  battery  listed  previously  constitutes  the  basis  for 
determining  the  intelligence  and  academic  achievement  levels  of  the 
high  school  seniors  in  the  counties  represented  in  this  study.  The 
original  raw  scores  of  each  high  school  senior  on  the  five  tests 
comprising  the  State-W'ide  Tvrelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  Battery  were 
grouped  within  each  county.  Freq\iency  distributions  of  these  raw 
scores  were  developed  for  each  of  the  five  test  areas:  psychology 

(intelligence),  English,  social  stridies,  nattiral  science,  and  mathe- 
matics. Special  worksheets  were  prepared  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
tabulations  and  the  computations  of  the  median  raw  scores  in  the 
respective  areas  for  each  co\inty.  More  than  120,000  test  scores  made 


^Battery  Form  Y was  used  during  the  school  year  195^-1955» 
whereas  Battery  Form  Z was  used  during  the  school  years  1955-195^  ^nd 
1956-1957*  The  scores  on  the  different  forms  are  comparable.  These 
tests  are  described  in  Dobbin  (4). 
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by  24,125  seniors  were  tabulated  in  terms  of  frequency  distributions 
for  the  white,  nonwhite,  and  total  high  school  senior  population.  These 
tabulation  sheets,  although  not  exhibited  here,  have  been  retained  on 
file,  and  it  is  believed  that  virtually  all  public  school  personnel, 
I«.rticularly  those  people  currently  enqjloyed  in  the  public  schools  of 
Florida,  would  find  these  worksheets  a fniitful  souree  of  information 
for  further  study  and  research  in  attacking  many  of  the  pressing 
problems  facing  Florida's  county-wide  school  systems  today. 

The  Development  of  a Set  of  Equivalent-Score  Data 

To  avoid  giving  undue  weight  to  the  different  tests  involving 
aspects  of  academic  achievement,  all  original  raw  test  scores  were 
conveirted  to  con^sareble  scaled  scores.  Based  on  national  data,  scaled 
scores  provide  an  equivalent-unit  scale  and  permit  the  combining  of 
test  resiolts  with  equal  weight.  These  scaled  scores  are  supplied  by  the 
test  publishers.  Once  the  original  raw  scores  had  been  converted  to 
conqparable  scaled  scores,  it  was  possible  to  add  the  fovir-test  scores 
together,  thereby  creating  an  over-all  total  academic  achievement  scaled 
score  for  each  county  involved  in  the  study. 

Since  there  were  no  publisher's  scaled  scores  for  the  psychology 
(intelligence)  portion  of  the  test  battery,  it  became  necessary  to 
develop  a set  of  equivalent-score  data  so  that  the  county  median  score 
would  be  in  terms  con^jaieble  to  the  other  tests.  This  equating  was 
accomplished  by  several  steps.  First,  the  mean  and  standard  deviation 
of  the  four-subject  achievement  test  total  (in  scaled  scores)  were 
calculated  for  each  of  the  counties  of  Florida.  The  original  raw  scores 
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of  the  intelligence  test  were  then  expressed  as  deviations  from  the 
national  norm  and  given  the  same  standard  deviation  as  the  Florida 
achievement  test  scores. 

The  following  formulae  weire  used  in  the  calculations  necessary 
to  obtain  intelligence  scores  in  a form  comparable  to  the  achievement 
test  scores: 


z = 


X - 


2 


R = 


SD= 


SDi 


SD„ 


Scaled  intelligence  score  = (R)  (z)  + M 

In  these  formulae^  the  s3rmbol  X denotes  the  Florida  county-wide  median 
intelligence  score;  X denotes  the  national  mean;  and  SD  in  this  equation 
denotes  the  national  standard  deviation.  The  value  of  z given  by  this 
equation  expresses  a Florida  score  as  a national  z-score.  In  order  to 
make  these  intelligence  scores  more  fully  comparable  to  the  Florida 
achievement  scores,  the  intelligence  scores  were  adjusted  by  the  second 
equation  to  obtain  a standard  deviation  (variability)  equal  to  that  of 
the  achievement  scores  in  Florida.  This  was  accoiqplished  by  multiplying 
the  z-scores  by  the  ratio  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  Florida 
achievement  scores^  to  the  standard  deviation  of  the  calculated  z-scores. 

^These  formulae  are  generally  used  for  calculating  "standard 
scores"  or  z-values.  The  only  special  feature  here  is  that  the  Florida 
intelligence  scores  were  originally  recorded  as  half  their  value  to  keep 
the  scores  to  two  digits.  Hence,  in  the  formula,  X and  ^ are  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  X and  SD.  2 2 

^The  standard  deviation  of  the  Florida  achievement  scores  was 
taken  as  the  average  of  the  standard  deviations  of  the  four  achievement 
tests. 
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These  deviation  intelligence  scores  were  then  transformed  to  a scale 
position  comparable  to  the  achievement  tests  by  adding  the  national 
test  mean  of  50 • The  resulting  intelligence  score  for  any  county 
would  then  deviate  from  the  national  average  in  terms  comparable  to 
the  achievement  test  scores. 

Tables  6,  7»  and  8 present  the  intelligence  measures  and 
academic  achievement  measures  in  terms  of  their  normalized  "scaled 
scores," 
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TABLE  6 

COUNTY-WIDE  MEDIAN  TEST  SCORES,  BY  SUBJECTS, 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS;  WHITE 

Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program,  1956  and  1957 • Nvimbers 
are  "scaled  scores"  determined  from  national  norms;  50  represents  average. 


Coianty 

Intelli- 

English 

Social 

Natviral 

Mathe- 

Total 

NuBiber 

gence 

Studies 

Science 

matics 

(excluding 

Intelligence) 

(Tiw) 

^^2W^ 

^^5W^ 

1 

48 

44 

49 

55 

51 

199 

2 

^5 

44 

49 

54 

50 

197 

3 

46 

44 

49 

55 

52 

200 

4 

48 

46 

50 

55 

51 

202 

5 

50 

49 

52 

56 

51 

208 

6 

45 

42 

46 

55 

49 

192 

7 

47 

37 

47 

55 

50 

189 

8 

47 

40 

49 

55 

49 

193 

9 

45 

44 

47 

53 

50 

194 

10 

49 

49 

53 

56 

51 

209 

11 

50 

48 

52 

55 

52 

207 

12 

47 

45 

50 

56 

50 

201 

13 

45 

42 

44 

54 

49 

189 

14 

48 

47 

52 

54 

51 

204 

15 

44 

37 

44 

52 

50 

183 

16 

44 

44 

47 

53 

48 

192 

17 

47 

46 

51 

55 

51 

203 

18 

47 

49 

52 

55 

51 

207 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
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TABLE  6— Continued 


Intelli- 

gence 

(Yiw) 

English 

(^2W) 

Social 

Studies 

Natxiral 

Science 

(W 

Mathe- 

matics 

(Yjk) 

Total 

(excluding 

Intelligence) 

44 

39 

46 

51 

48 

184 

45 

43 

48 

53 

50 

194 

49 

47 

52 

56 

52 

207 

47 

49 

50 

54 

50 

203 

48 

51 

54 

56 

52 

213 

46 

42 

47 

53 

50 

192 

hh 

42 

49 

53 

50 

194 

48 

58 

52 

55 

51 

206 

47 

43 

47 

55 

51 

196 

51 

45 

52 

55 

49 

201 

46 

44 

49 

55 

49 

197 

44 

43 

49 

52 

48 

192 

45 

4o 

45 

52 

48 

185 

48 

52 

56 

51 

207 

45 

42 

51 

54 

50 

197 

48 

47 

52 

56 

51 

206 

47 

44 

49 

53 

50 

196 

52 

48 

54 

57 

52 

211 

48 

47 

52 

55 

51 

205 

46 

46 

51 

54 

51 

202 

47 

42 

50 

54 

52 

198 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
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TABLE  6 — Continued 


Intelli- 

gence 

div) 

English 

^^2W^ 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Ma the- 
ca tics 

Tot^ll 

(excluding 

Intelligence 

50 

50 

52 

57 

51 

210 

46 

43 

46 

55 

47 

191 

48 

46 

50 

56 

50 

202 

47 

47 

52 

56 

52 

207 

45 

43 

47 

55 

48 

193 

44 

39 

45 

52 

49 

185 

45 

40 

47 

54 

47 

188 

49 

49 

52 

57 

52 

200 

42 

39 

43 

51 

47 

180 

43 

4l 

51 

52 

50 

195 

45 

4o 

46 

52 

50 

188 

43 

37 

43 

50 

51 

181 

49 

47 

52 

57 

49 

205 

46 

43 

51 

55 

49 

198 

47 

46 

52 

56 

50 

204 

46 

42 

47 

51 

50 

190 

45 

43 

50 

53 

50 

196 

41 

37 

42 

53 

48 

180 

46 

45 

44 

53 

49 

191 

43 

43 

49 

53 

51 

196 

46 

45 

49 

56 

50 

200 
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TABLE  6— Continued 


County 

Number 

Intelli- 

gence 

(%> 

English 

(’fa) 

Social 

Studies 

(Y3W) 

Natural 

Science 

(Yi^) 

Mathe- 

matics 

(^Sw) 

Total 

(excluding 

Intelligence) 

(Yt^ 

61 

49 

43 

52 

57 

51 

203 

62 

48 

41 

52 

53 

^9 

195 

63 

44 

39 

52 

48 

183 

64 

46 

44 

47 

54 

51 

196 

65 

44 

37 

43 

53 

50 

183 

66 

41 

40 

i<4 

52 

46 

182 

67 

45 

39 

42 

50 

49 

180 

91 


TABLE  7 

COUNTY-WIDE  MEDIAN  TEST  SCORES,  BY  SUBJECTS, 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS:  NONWHITE 

Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testijig  Program,  1956  and  1957 • Numbers 
are  "scaled  scores"  determined  from  national  norms;  50  represents  average. 


County 

Number 

Intelll- 

gencfe 

(Yin) 

English 

(Y2n) 

Social 

Studies 

(Y3J}) 

Natural 

Science 

(Y^ij) 

Mathe- 

matics 

(Yjn) 

Total 

(excluding 

Intelliwnce) 

(Y^ 

1 

38 

28 

37 

48 

45 

158 

2 

37 

31 

37 

49 

45 

162 

3 

37 

27 

33 

46 

45 

151 

4 

38 

33 

36 

46 

45 

160 

5 

39 

35 

42 

52 

47 

176 

6 

37 

31 

37 

46 

45 

159 

7 

40 

30 

36 

47 

45 

158 

8 

36 

26 

37 

47 

45 

155 

9 

35 

23 

35 

48 

45 

151 

10 

42 

34 

4l 

51 

45 

171 

11 

38 

33 

38 

49 

45 

165 

12 

37 

30 

37 

48 

45 

160 

13 

37 

32 

39 

51 

45 

167 

14 

41 

35 

40 

51 

45 

171 

15 

36 

35 

35 

48 

45 

163 

16 

37 

32 

36 

48 

45 

161 

17 

39 

32 

38 

49 

45 

164 

18 

41 

31 

39 

49 

45 

164 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


(Y^ 

156 

150 

173 

166 

160 

158 

154 

159 

159 

163 

159 

162 

161 

159 

161 

167 

166 

175 

164 

164 

161 


TABLE  7 — Cont  limed 


Intelli- 

gence 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathe- 

matics 

<^2H> 

(Y3JJ) 

36 

28 

35 

48 

45 

35 

26 

34 

46 

44 

37 

32 

41 

52 

48 

36 

32 

38 

50 

46 

36 

31 

36 

48 

45 

36 

29 

38 

46 

45 

37 

28 

34 

47 

45 

37 

29 

36 

49 

45 

37 

29 

37 

48 

45 

38 

30 

39 

49 

45 

37 

29 

37 

48 

45 

40 

32 

36 

49 

45 

39 

31 

37 

48 

45 

39 

32 

34 

48 

45 

37 

32 

35 

49 

45 

37 

35 

38 

49 

45 

38 

32 

39 

50 

45 

40 

35 

43 

51 

46 

38 

33 

37 

49 

45 

36 

34 

37 

48 

45 

38 

31 

37 

48 

45 
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TABLE  7 — Continued 


Cotinty 

Intelli- 

English 

Social 

Natural 

Mathe- 

Total 

Number 

gence 

Studies 

Science 

matlcs 

(excluding 

Intelligence) 

(Y4h> 

^^5N^ 

(Y-nP 

40 

35 

42 

49 

46 

172 

41 

39 

29 

37 

49 

45 

160 

42 

34 

39 

50 

45 

168 

43 

36 

31 

38 

49 

45 

163 

44 

37 

27 

34 

49 

45 

155 

45 

29 

22 

42 

50 

45 

159 

46 

39 

31 

36 

47 

45 

159 

47 

38 

32 

38 

51 

45 

166 

48 

36 

27 

35 

47 

45 

154 

49 

38 

33 

37 

49 

45 

164 

50 

38 

29 

35 

48 

45 

157 

94 


TABLE  8 

COUNTY-WIDE  MEDIAN  TEST  SCORES,  BY  SUBJECTS, 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS:  TOTAL  POPULATION 

Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program,  1956  and  1957 • Numbers 
are  "scaled  scores"  determined  from  national  nonns;  50  represents  average. 


County 

Ntunber 

Intelli- 

gence 

(Ylp) 

English 

(Tap) 

Social 

Studies 

(Y3p) 

Natural 

Science 

(T^p) 

Mathe- 

matics 

(Y^p) 

Total 

(excluding 

Intelligence) 

(%) 

1 

45 

40 

46 

44 

49 

179 

2 

i44 

36 

47 

53 

49 

185 

3 

46 

40 

44 

51 

49 

184 

4 

46 

42 

46 

52 

48 

188 

5 

47 

51 

56 

50 

204 

6 

42 

37 

42 

50 

47 

176 

7 

44 

36 

41 

49 

47 

173 

8 

43 

35 

48 

49 

47 

179 

9 

42 

38 

43 

51 

48 

180 

10 

48 

47 

56 

56 

51 

210  . 

11 

48 

45 

49 

54 

50 

198 

12 

46 

42 

47 

54 

49 

192 

13 

41 

35 

42 

52 

47 

176 

14 

47 

44 

49 

53 

50 

196 

15 

38 

36 

40 

50 

47 

173 

16 

41 

38 

42 

51 

47 

178 

17 

46 

44 

49 

54 

50 

197 

18 

44 

42 

47 

52 

49 

190 

19 

42 

36 

42 

50 

47 

175 

95 


TABLE  8 — Continued 


County 

Number 

Intelli- 

gence 

(Tip) 

English 

^^2P^ 

Social 

Studies 

(Y^p) 

Natural 

Science 

Mathe- 

matics 

Total 

(excluding 

Intelligence) 

\ ,pp/ 

20 

39 

32 

39 

48 

45 

164 

21 

liQ 

44 

50 

55 

51 

200 

22 

45 

44 

47 

53 

49 

193 

23 

46 

41 

47 

52 

48 

188 

24 

41 

37 

42 

51 

47 

177 

25 

41 

35 

43 

54 

48 

180 

26 

47 

45 

50 

54 

50 

199 

27 

43 

38 

43 

52 

48 

181 

28 

45 

36 

44 

52 

47 

179 

29 

46 

41 

47 

53 

48 

189 

30 

42 

37 

41 

42 

48 

168 

31 

44 

39 

43 

52 

47 

181 

32 

48 

45 

51 

55 

50 

201 

33 

43 

39 

46 

52 

48 

185 

34 

47 

44 

50 

55 

50 

199 

35 

45 

41 

47 

53 

49 

190 

36 

49 

47 

53 

56 

51 

207 

37 

47 

44 

50 

54 

50 

198 

38 

44 

42 

47 

52 

48 

189 

39 

45 

41 

47 

53 

49 

190 

96 


TABLE  8 — Continued 


County 

Number 

Intelli- 

gence 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathe- 

matics 

Total 

(excluding 

Intelligence) 

(Ylp) 

(Y2p) 

(Y^p) 

(\p) 

(Y5p) 

(Yt?) 

40 

48 

47 

50 

55 

53 

205 

41 

44 

40 

42 

52 

47 

181 

42 

48 

38 

49 

56 

50 

193 

43 

45 

43 

47 

53 

49 

192 

44 

42 

38 

43 

51 

47 

179 

45 

42 

37 

44 

51 

48 

180 

46 

43 

37 

42 

51 

45 

175 

47 

4? 

46 

50 

56 

51 

203 

48 

39 

34 

38 

49 

45 

166 

49 

42 

38 

45 

52 

49 

184 

50 

43 

37 

42 

51 

48 

178 
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TABLE  9 

PER  CENT  OF  POPULATION  IN  EACH  COUNTY  THAT  IS  NONWHITE 
AND  SIZE  OF  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  EXPRESSED  AS 
PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  STATE  POPUUTION* 


County 

Number 

Per  Cent  of 
County  Popu- 
lation That  is 
Nonwhite 

(%) 

Size  of 
County 

Cotinty 

Number 

Per  Cent  of 
County  Popu- 
lation That  is 
Norortiite 

Size  of 
County 

1 

29.0 

2.06 

21 

23.5 

1.31 

2 

16.8 

1.54 

22 

20.1 

.84 

3 

24,4 

.41 

23 

39.5 

1,86 

4 

25.4 

.85 

24 

33.9 

00 

• 

5 

25.4 

3.03 

25 

45.6 

.51 

6 

14.1 

.29 

26 

22.8 

1.25 

7 

25.4 

.22 

27 

38.2 

2.38 

8 

14.7 

.52 

28 

28.2 

.28 

9 

33.6 

.66 

29 

10.8 

1.08 

10 

13.2 

17.86 

30 

31.3 

.46 

11 

26.9 

10.97 

31 

8.0 

.99 

12 

22.3 

4.07 

32 

19.8 

4.15 

13 

25.7 

.21 

33 

13.1 

.41 

14 

56.1 

1.32 

34 

30.3 

4.14 

15 

42.2 

.32 

35 

13.5 

.74 

16 

25.4 

.49 

36 

11.8 

5.75 

17 

15.3 

9.02 

37 

20.6 

4.47 

18 

24.9 

.43 

38 

36.5 

.85 

19 

33.4 

1.25 

39 

33.3 

.90 

20 

62.5 

.38 

40 

31.7 

.73 
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TABLE  9 — Continued 


County- 

Number 

Per  Cent  of 
County  Popu- 
lation That  is 
NonvAii-te 

(%) 

Size  of 
County 

(x^) 

County 

Niimber 

Per  Cent  of 
County  Popu- 
lation That  is 
Nonwhi-te 
(Xj^) 

Size  of 
County 

(X^) 

41 

8.5 

.67 

55 

14.3 

.14 

42 

16.0 

1.04 

56 

45.6 

.12 

43 

44.4 

.97 

57 

9.9 

.13 

44 

26.9 

.41 

58 

40.8 

.08 

45 

29.3 

.61 

59 

26.9 

.17 

46 

30.5 

.38 

60 

7.4 

.36 

47 

22.1 

2.68 

61 

26.1 

.22 

48 

30.9 

.19 

62 

23.0 

.24 

49 

13.3 

.53 

63 

4.4 

.50 

50 

17.8 

.43 

64 

9.4 

.12 

51 

24.5 

.23 

65 

18.3 

.11 

52 

15.7 

.15 

66 

18.6 

.12 

53 

30.6 

.23 

67 

36.3 

.32 

54 

21.7 

.33 

106-109) 


♦Source:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  (22,  pp.  93-96, 
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Correlation  between  Intel T ^ gence  Levels 
and  Academlo  Achievement  Levels 
References  were  made  in  Chapter  II  to  Cook  (2,  p.  1465)  and 
Lorimer  and  Osborn  (14,  pp,  113-114)  to  the  relatively  high  ooirelations 
between  intelligence-test  scores  sind  academic  achievement-test  scores. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  intelligence  levels 
of  Florida  counties  and  their  academic  achievement  levels  in  each  of 
the  four-subject  areas  and  a cosoQ>osite  four-subject  achievement  test 
total,  Pearson  r‘s  were  cta35>uted.  The  results  of  these  con^jutations 
were  as  follows; 

White  Population  (N  = 6?)* 


Intelligence  and  Eiiglish.  73 

Intelligence  and  Social  Studies  ......  .76 

Intelligeiioe  and  Natural  Science. ,76 

Intelligence  and  Mathematics 58 

Intelligence  and  Total  Achievement.  ....  .82 

Nomriiite  Population  (N  = 50)** 

Intelligence  and  English 62 

Intelligence  and  Social  Studies 21 

Intelligence  and  Natural  Science 26 

Intelligence  and  Mathematics 10 

Intelligence  and  Total  Achievement.  ....  .47 

Total  Population  (N  = 50)*** 

Intelligence  and  English 86 

Intelligence  and  Social  Studies 88 

Intelligence  and  Natural  Science 65 

Intelligence  and  Mathematics .82 

Intelligence  and  Total  Achievement .89 


♦See  Table  11.  These  correlations  were  also  ccm5)uted  for  whites 
with  an  N of  50  (see  Table  17).  The  differences  between  the  r*s  in  Table 
11  and  Table  I7  are  not  appreciably  great. 

♦♦See  Table  I3.  ♦♦♦See  Table  14. 
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The  correlations  cited  in  the  preceling  suramary  nake  it  abundantly 
clear  that  achieve^nent  is  influenced  by  a number  of  factors.  In  order 
to  remci/e  from  the  study's  data  the  factor  of  varying  intelligence,  the 
county-vdlde  intelligence  level  was  held  constairt  by  statistical  tecn- 
niques.  This  utide  possible  the  proper  allowance  for  the  contribution 
of  intelligence -test  scores  to  the  detenoination  of  the  acadeiaic 
achievement  level  of  each  county  represented  in  the  stud^'. 

Basic  Data  Used  in  the  Study 

Thie  scope  of  this  stxidy  and  the  factors  investigated  are  neces- 
sajrily  defined  and  limited  by  the  data  used.  Tables  7,  8,  and  9 present 
a list  of  the  basic  data  used  in  this  study,  indicating  the  various 
symbols  which  have  been  assigned  these  basic  data.  The  data  in  Tables  7t 
8,  and  9 vrere  desif^ed  expressly  for  statistical  computations.  Belov; 
follows  a detailed  explanation  of  each  symbol  used  in  the  study. 

Tlie  first  nine  items  in  Table  10,  Spj  through  Byp,  denote  a 
socio-economic  index  or  level  for  a co\mty.  The  subscripts  accompany- 
ing the  "S"  in  the  first  nine  items  denote  a particular  type  of  fre- 
quency distribution  in  terms  of  determining  the  socio-economic  index 
or  level  for  a county:  refers  to  the  level  of  schooling  (see 

definitions)  for  the  white  population  of  a county,  vhereas  "2V7*  refers 
to  the  income  level  (see  definitions)  for  the  vrfiite  population  of  a 
county.  The  subscript  "T/v"  denotes  a composite^  of  the  tvro  traits, 
schooling  (Bjt.;)  and  income  computed  in  T-values,  totalled 

^The  tena  "composite,"  as  used  in  this  stud;,',  means  a sumnati'/e 
value  attached  to  a particular  case. 
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directly,  normalized,  and  vreighted  equally,  having  a mean  of  100  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  20,  for  the  vjhite  population  of  a county  (see 
definitions ) . 
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T.«3LE  10 

ITEK^ODE  OF  BASIC  DATA  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 
Itera  Description 


^IV/  “ socio-economic  factor  No.  1:  level  of  adult  schooling:  V/hite 

county_vd.de  median. 

= socio-economic  factor  No.  2:  level  of  family  income:  White 

county-'.d-de  median. 

S'jy  = socio-economic  composite  or  total  index  for  white  population 
(combination  of  ^IW  and  Spv;). 

‘"’IN  ~ socio-economic  factor  No.  1:  lewl  of  adult  schooling:  Nonwtiite 

county-td.de  median. 

®2N  ~ socio-economic  factor  No.  2:  level  of  family  income:  Nonv^iite 

county-vri.de  median. 

''TI'I  ~ socio-economic  composite  or  total  index  for  Nonidiite  population 
(combination  of  S^j  and 

‘*^1P  ~ socio-economic  factor  No.  1:  level  of  adult  schoolsing  for  the 

population  of  the  county. 

^2P  ” socio-economic  factor  No.  2:  level  of  family  income  for  the 

population  of  the  county. 

S^p  = socio-economic  composite  or  total  index  for  the  population  of 
the  county  (combination  of  S^p  and  S2p). 

Xj,  = Per  cent  of  county  population  that  is  nonvdute. 

= Per  cent  of  total  state  population  that  is  in  the  county  (size  of 
^ county  as  per  cent  of  state. 

= Intelligence  test  score*:  VJhite  county-vri.de  median. 

Xpw  ~ English  score*:  White  county -vride  median. 


1^ 

Since  test  results  in  the  form  of  rew  scores  have  little  meaning, 
they  ■were  converted  into  scaled  scores  based  on  national  data  supplied  by 
the  test  publishers.  These  scaled  scores  provide  an  equivralent-unit  scale 
and  permit  the  combining  of  test  results  vrith  equal  vreight. 
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TABLE  10 — Continued 


Item  Description 


^TW 


= SocLil  Studies  score*:  ’/iJhite  county-vide  median. 

= Natiural  Science  score*:  V/hite  county -wide  median. 

= liathematics  score*:  VJhite  county-^vide  median. 

= Total  score  on  four  subject  tests:  White  county-’.vide  median 

( combination  ^2W  * ^3*'’*  ^5’P* 

= Intelligence  test  score*:  NonwJiite  county-vxide  median. 

= English  test  scoi'e*:  Nonwhite  caunty-vrtde  median. 

~ Social  St’jdies  test  score*:  Monwhite  ccnanty-;/ide  median. 

= Natural  Science  test  score*:  Nonwhite  county -’.fide  modian. 

-■  Niathematics  test  score*:  Nonwhite  county-’.fide  median. 

= Toial  scoi’e*  on  four  subject  tests:  Nonwldte  co’vinty-’wide  median 

(combination  of  y2U»  Y31J,  and 

= Intelligence  test  score*  for  the  high  school  serdors  of  the 
county:  Vniite  and  nonwiiite  county-vfide  median. 

= English  te.st  score*  for  the  high  school  seniors  of  the  county: 
Wliite  and  nonwhite  county-vn.de  median. 

= Social  Stvidies  test  score*  for  the  high  school  seniors  of  the 
county:  White  and  nonwhite  county-wide  median. 


Since  the  test  results  in  the  form  of  raw  scores  have  little 
moaning,  they  were  converted  into  sealed  scores  based  on  national  data 
supplied  by  the  test  publishers.  Tliese  scaled  scores  provide  an  equiv- 
alent-unit scale  and  permit  the  combining  of  test  resxilts  with  equdL 
weight. 
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T.ABLE  10 — Continued 


Item 


Description 


^4P  “ Natviral  Science  test  score*  for  the  high  school  seniors  of  the 
county:  VJhite  and  nonv^hite  county-id.de  median. 

= 2-Iatheraatics  test  score*  for  the  high  school  seniors  of  the 
county:  V2hite  and  nonwhite  county -wide  median. 

Yfp  ~ Total  score*  on  four  subject  tests  for  the  high  school  seniors 
of  the  county:  White  and  nonwhite  county-wide  median  (com- 

bination of  l2P*  "^3?.  '5^4p>  and  Y^). 


4^ 

Since  the  test  results  in  the  form  of  raw  scores  have  little 
meaning,  they  were  converted  into  scaled  scores  based  on  national  data 
supplied  by  the  test  publishers.  These  scaled  scoi^s  provide  an 
equivalent-unit  scale  and  permit  the  combining  of  test  results  with 
equal  weight. 
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The  subscripts  "IN."  "2N,"  and  "TN"  denote  the  nonwhite  counter- 
parts  of  subscripts  "IW,"  "2V;,"  and  “IV." 

The  symbols  S^p.  S2p,  and  S-pp  introduce  a particular  conceptual 
scheme  for  population  con^xjnents.  The  subscript  "IP"  denotes  the 
combination  of  whites  and  nonwiiites  (of  a county)  into  a single  fre- 
quency distribution.  From  this  coc^xjund  single  frequency  distribution, 
a weighted  average  for  the  county's  total  population  was  derived. 

This  weighted  average  vras  then  used  as  the  measttre  of  socio-economic 
factor  No.  1 for  the  combined  population  of  the  coxmty.  The  subscript 
"IP"  therefore  denotes  the  level  of  adult  schooling  for  the  two 
population  components  of  each  county  included  in  tlie  study.  Subscript 
"2P"  differs  from  subscript  "IP"  only  in  that  it  deals  with  income 
level,  instead  of  level  of  schooling,  for  each  county  included  in  the 
study.  The  subscript  "TP"  represents  the  cooQjosite  or  sumraative  value 

of  "IP"  and  "2P";  and  it  also  represents  the  weighted  average  of 
and  Sipj^. 

Two  particular  demographic  factors  are  symbolized  by  X in 
Table  9.  Specif ically , the  symbol  denotes  the  per  cent  of  the 
county  population  that  is  nonwhite,  whereas  the  symbol  X^  represents 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  state  population  that  is  in  the  county 
(size  of  county  as  per  cent  of  state). 

The  smbols  through  Y^p  represent  the  intelligence  levels 
ihe  academic  achievement  levels  for  the  r*espective  p>opulation  com- 
ponents of  the  counties  included  in  this  study.  As  has  been  stated 

i**^  this  chapter,  these  intelligence  levels  and  academic  achieve- 
ment levels  wore  derived  from  the  test  scores  made  by  those  participating 
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Florida  high  school  seniors  in  the  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing 
Program, 

The  symbol  "Y"  has  been  used  to  denote  the  coxanty-wide  intelli- 
gence levels  and  academic  achievement  levels.  In  the  first  group  of 
”Y"  symbols,  Y^y  through  the  subscript  ”1W"  denotes  the  intelli- 
gence level  (covmty-wide  median  scaled  score)  for  the  white  high  school 
seniors  of  the  county  (see  definitions),  whereas  the  subscripts  "ZV," 
"3W, " "irtrtr,”  and  "5VP'  denote  the  academic  achievement  levels  (in  county- 
wide median  scaled  scores)  for  the  vdiite  high  school  seniors  of  a 
county  in  the  areas  of  English  (Y£^j),  social  stxadies  (T^;;)»  natural 
science  (Y^),  and  mathematics  (Y^r).  The  final  subscript  in  the 
first  group  of  ”Y”  symbols,  Yijy,  represents  the  con5>osite  or  summative 
value  of  "2W,"  "3V7,”  "4W,"  and  "5U',” 

The  subscripts  "IN,"  "2N,"  "3N,"  "4N,"  "5N,"  and  "TN"  comprise 
the  second  group  of  "Y"  symbols.  This  group  represents  the  nonwhite 
counterparts  of  the  first  group  of  "Y"  sjTnbols, 

The  third  group  of  "Y"  symbols,  Y^p  through  Y,pp,  denotes  the 
combination  of  two  population  con5>onents  (white  and  nonwhite  high  school 
seniors  of  a county)  into  a single  frequency  distribution  and  a derived 
weighted  average  for  the  con^xjund  distribution  of  the  high  school 
senior  population  in  a county.  Specifically,  the  subscript  "IP"  denotes 
the  single  composite  measure  (weighted  average)  of  the  intelligence 
level  for  the  total  high  school  senior  population  of  a county.  The 
subscript  "2P"  denotes  the  single  con^josite  measure  (weighted  average) 
of  achievement  in  English  for  the  total  high  school  senior  population 
of  a county.  Similarly,  the  subscript  "3P"  denotes  achievement  in 
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social  studies  for  the  total  high  school  senior  population  of  a covuity; 
subscript  "4P,"  achievement  in  natujral  science  for  the  total  high  school 
senior  population  of  a county;  and  subscript  "5P»”  achievement  in  mathe- 
matics for  the  total  high  school  senior  population  of  a covuity.  The 
final  subscript  in  the  third  group  of  "Y"  symbols,  "TP,"  represents 
the  con5x>site  or  svunmative  value  of  "2P,"  "3P,"  "4P,"  and  "5P." 

Statistical  Procedures  Employed  in  the  Study 

Since  the  basic  questions  to  be  answered  in  this  investigation 
were  formulated  in  statistical  terms,  these  questions  (see  pages  11-13), 
inclviding  their  counterparts  in  the  form  of  hypotheses,  will  be  presumed 
to  be  answered  or  tested  by  the  results  of  appropriate  statistical 
analyses  of  the  basic  data  used  in  the  study. 

The  first  five  questions  involve  the  computation  of  correlations 
across  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  Florida,  each  county  appearing  in 
the  correlation  table  as  a unit  case,  and  being  represented  by  its 
average  on  each  trait  involved.  Specifically,  this  means  that  a county 
was  entered  into  the  correlation  table  (along  with  the  sixty-six  other 
covuities)  in  terms  of  (l)  its  measvire  of  socio-economic  status  or 
level,  and  (2)  the  county-wide  median  of  the  scores  made  by  its  high 
school  seniors  on  the  Florida  State-V.’ide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program 
Battery. 

The  values  of  the  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  displayed 
in  Tables  11,  13,  14  and  1?  were  calcvilated  use  of  the  Pearson  Product- 
Moment  formula. 
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rxY  = NEXY  - ZXlY 


The  relative  significance  of  the  zero-order  correlations 
displayed  in  Tables  11,  13,  14,  and  1?  was  determined  by  consulting 
specially  prepared  tables  by  Snedecor  (19,  p.  296).  These  tabled 
values  of  r reveal  the  statistically  significant  values  of  r at  the  1 
per  cent  and  5 P©r  cent  levels.  By  compaidng  the  values  obtained  for  r 
with  those  in  Snedecor' s table,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  levels  of 
confidence  and  regions  of  acceptance  or  rejection  for  specific  hypo- 
theses . 

In  answering  questions  six,  seven,  eight,  and  ten,  it  was 
necessary  to  compute  numerous  partial  correlations  and  multiple 
correlations.  These  coii5>utations  were  determined  from  the  Pearson 
Product-Moment  r's  tabulated  in  Tables  11,  13*  14,  and  1?  by  use  of  the 
determinantal  conversion  formulas: 


r. 


13  - (^12)  (r£3) 


Questions  nine  and  eleven  involved  the  con^jutation  of  numerous 


partial  correlations.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  partial  r's 
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the  work  whs  done  on  Hn  IBM  630  Mngnetic  Druin  Electronic 
Computer.  The  sin^ae  r's  were  determined  through  the  use  of  the  Pearson 
Product-Moment  formula.  Then,  given  that  for  i,  J = 1,  2, . . . ,n 

where  ^ is  the  inverse  of  the  matrix  of  sinqxLe  conr^lation  coeffi- 

cients, the  partial  correlation  coefficients  = 

1/*  . (13)'  = 

where  j = 2,  3,...n. 

Since  the  answer  or  answers  to  question  twelve  involve  the 
findings  of  the  previous  eleven  basic  questions,  question  twelve  will 
be  treated  as  an  interpretive  question,  the  escplanation  being  given 
in  terms  of  the  findings  of  pertinent  related  research  and  the  specific 
findings  of  this  study. 

* 

The  procedure  for  detennining  the  inverse  matrix,  essential 
in  this  method,  is  given  in  Snedecor  (19,  pp.  438JW3). 
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Svamnary 

An  explanation  of  the  procedures  idiich  were  used  in  the 
collection  and  ox^nization  of  the  basic  data  involved  in  the  study 
has  been  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  development  and  validation 
of  the  neasuxres  of  socio-economic,  intelligence,  aind  academic- 
achievement  levels  were  repoi*ted  in  detail.  An  explanation  was  also 
provided  of  the  process  used  in  normalizing  the  various  distributions 
in  the  development  of  the  study’s  principal  measures.  Since  the 
study’s  basic  questions  were  formulated  in  statistical  terms,  an 
item-code  of  the  various  symbols  assigned  to  each  of  the  study’s  basic 
data  was  provided  in  tabular  form.  Finally,  the  statistical  procedures 
employed  in  answering  the  study’s  basic  questions  were  explained  in  a 
quest ion-ty-quest ion  fashion. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


A conmmnlty  approach  to  educational  problems  has  been  en^aloyed 
in  this  particular  investigation.  Measvires  characteristic  of  an  entire 
county  as  a community,  or  congeries  of  communities,  are  considered  in 
relation  to  median  mealsures  of  intelligence  and  academic  achievement 
of  all  those  high  school  seniors  within  each  cottnty  who  participated 
in  the  Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program.  This  study 
has  been  specifically  directed  toward  answering  the  following  basic 
questions  concerning  the  counties  of  Florida  as  unit  cases: 

1.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  socio-economic 
level  of  a county  and  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  high 
school  seniors  in  that  county? 

2.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  socio-economic 
level  of  a county  and  the  median  intelligence  level  of  high  school 
seniors  in  that  county? 

3.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  intelligence 
level  of  a county  and  the  median  academic  achieven^nt  level  of  high 
school  seniors  in  that  county? 

4.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites 
in  a county  and  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  high  school 
seniors  in  that  county? 

5.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  p>er  cent  of  nonwhites 
in  a county  and  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  high  school 
seniors  in  that  county? 

6.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  size  of  a county  and 
the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  a county  when  the  median 
intelligence  level  of  the  county  is  held  constant  by  statistical  methods? 
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7.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  intelligence 
level  of  a cormty  and  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  a county 
when  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  the  county  is  held  constant  by 
statistical  methods? 

8,  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  total  academic 
achievement  level  of  a county  and  the  socio-economic  and  intelligence 
levels  when  these  two  factors  are  combined  with  the  best  possible 
weighting  by  statistical  methods? 

9»  Is  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  white  high 
school  seniors  in  a county  related  to  the  per  cent  of  nonvdiite  persons 
in  the  coxmty  when  county-wide  medians  of  socio-economic  and  intelligence 
levels  have  been  held  constant  by  statistical  methods? 

10 « Is  there  a relationship  betx#een  the  median  academic  achieve- 
ment level  of  a county  and  its  socio-economic  index  when  the  median 

level  of  the  county  is  held  constant  by  statistical  methods? 

11.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  median  total  academic 
achievement  level  of  a coimty  and  its  socio-economic  index  vdien  the 
intelligence  level  and  size  of  the  county  have  been  held  constant  by 
statistical  methods? 

12.  VJhat  inferences  may  be  made  concerning  the  variations  found 
in  the  median  measures  of  certain  traits  of  whites  and  non^ites  through- 
out the  counties  represented  in  this  study?  In  other  words,  can  the 
county-vdde  median  academic  achievement  levels  of  white  and  nonwhite 
high  school  seniors  be  fully  vinderstood  without  taking  into  consideration 
other  factors?  What  are  some  of  the  factors  which  may  contribute  to 

the  differences  between  white  and  nonvdiite  medians? 

Since  the  above  questions  are  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  certain  cultiiral  differentials  and  the  intelligence  and 
academic  achievement  levels  of  high  school  seniors  among  the  counties 
of  Florida,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  measures  of  county-wide  cviltural 
dif f ei*entials , intelligence  levels,  and  academic  achievement  levels  for 
whites,  nonwhites,  and  the  total  population  of  each  county  represented 
in  the  study.  As  a result  of  reviewing  some  of  the  major  studies  deal- 
ing with  the  influences  of  environmental  factors  on  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  children,  evidence  was  derived  which  indicated  that  community-wide 
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factors  of  schooling  and  income  could  be  used  as  measures  of  socio- 
economic status.  These  st\idies  sQ.so  indicated  that  certain  demographic 
factors — such  as,  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  each  county  and  the 
size  of  the  county — could  have  some  influence  on  the  over -all  median 
academic  achievement  of  a county-wide  school  system. 

In  ascertaining  the  cultural  differentials  prevailing  throiigh- 
out  the  counties  of  Florida,  measures  of  level  of  schooling  and 
income  were  used  in  the  development  of  cotinty-wide  socio-economic 
indexes  for  the  vdiite,  nonwhite,  and  the  total  population  of  each  county 
represented  in  the  study.  The  two  demographic  factors  previously  cited 
were  also  used.  The  reasons  for  the  selection  of  these  j>articular 
socio-economic  and  demographic  factors  were  explained  in  detail  in  the 
previous  chapter.  These  socio-economic  and  demographic  factors  consti- 
tute the  predictive  variables  (symbolized  by  S and  X)  in  this  study. 

Through  the  utilization  of  the  test  scores  made  by  those  high 
school  seniors  who  participated  in  the  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing 
Program,  it  was  possible  to  cou^jute  median  intelligence  and  academic 
achievement  levels  for  the  vdiite,  non^diite,  and  combined  vdiite  and  non- 
white high  school  senior  population  of  each  county  involved  in  the 
st\jdy.  These  measures  of  county-wide  intelligence  and  academic  achieve- 
ment levels  constitute  the  criterion  variables,  symbolized  by  Y in  this 
studj-^. 

The  basic  data  derived  for  this  study  are  analyzed  by  means 
of  statistical  formulae  primarily  to  obtain  answers  to  the  twelve  basic 
questions  in  the  study,  including  their  counterparts  in  the  form  of 
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hypotheses.  The  formulae  involve  the  conqjutation  of  sinqjle,  partial, 
and  multiple  correlations.  Levels  of  confidence  are  to  be  determined 
by  consulting  Snedecor's  tabled  values  of  r and  R at  the  1 and  5 per 
cent  levels  (2,  p.  286). 

Relationships  Involved  in  the  First  Five  Questions 
The  zero-order  (Pearson  Product-Koment)  coefficients  of  cor- 
relation between  each  one  of  the  predictive  variables  (symbolized  by 
S and  X)  and  the  criterion  variables  (symbolized  by  Y)  are  shown  in 
Tables  11,  13,  and  14.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  significance 
of  the  derived  r's,  the  values  of  R and  r that  are  significantly 

from  0 at  the  5 psr  cent  and  1 per  cent  levels  are  shown 
in  Table  12. 

first  five  questions  require  the  corqjutation  of  numerous 
correlations  across  the  counties  of  Florida,  each  county  appearing  in 
a correlation  table  as  a lonit  case,  and  being  represented  by  its  measure 
of  each  trait  under  investigation.  Since  three  distinctly  different 
correlation  tables  are  involved  in  each  question,  the  results  will  be 
presented  in  terms  of  separate  tables  for  the  idiite,  nonwhite,  and 
total  population  in  Florida  covinties. 

QUESTION  ONE:  CORRELATIONS  BETOEEN  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  AND  ACADEMIC 

ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  each  of  the 
socio-economic  and  academic  achievement  factors  involved  in  question 
one  will  be  presented  in  separate  tables  for  the  vhite,  nonwhite  and 
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total  popxilation  in  Florida  counties.  The  correlations  for  the  vri:iite 
population  will  be  based  on  an  N of  6?,  whereas  the  correlations  for 
the  nonwhite  and  total  population  will  be  based  on  an  N of  50* *  Suf- 
ficient data  were  available  to  include  all  counties  in  the  development 

1 

of  the  measures  used  in  this  study  for  the  white  population,  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  nonvdiite  population  in  seventeen  Florida 
co-unties.  For  this  i^son,  an  N of  50  will  be  used  in  those  ins-tances 
in  vdiich  the  nonwhite  or  total  population  is  involved. 

The  White  Population 

Table  11  shows  -the  zero- order  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  each  of  the  socio-economic  factors  (Sj^^t,  and  S^r)  and 

the  academic  achievement  variables  and  Y.j^). 

Each  of  these  relationships  -will  be  examined  and  analyzed  in  subsequent 
paragraphs . 

The  Relationship  between  Schooling  and  Academic  Achievement 

The  values  of  r between  schooling  and  academic  achie-vement, 
shown  in  Table  11  and  taken  together  with  the  -values  in  Table  12, 
indica-te  -that  median  years  of  school  comple-ted  by  adults*  is  signifi- 
cantly related  to  the  five  academic  achie-vement  -variables.  Lis-ted 


^The  larger  N of  6?  was  used  to  insvire  more  represen-tati-ve 
results.  As  a check  on  the  effect  of  the  different  N*s,  -the  correlations 
for  the  whi-te  population,  based  on  an  N of  50 » ha-ve  been  coiqpu-ted  and 
may  be  found  in  Table  17»  It  may  be  seen  tha-t  -these  resxilts  do  not  differ 
appreciably  from  "those  based  on  an  N of  67. 

*The  tenu  "schooling"  will  henceforth  be  used  in  place  of  "the 
con^slete  descripti-ve  wording. 
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in  the  order  of  their  relationship  with  schooling  (based  on  an  N of  67 
with  65  degrees  of  freedom),  the  r's  are  as  follows: 


Total  Academic  Achievement 73 

English 71 

Social  Studies.  65 

Natural  Science 64 

Kathematics  50 


When  it  is  realized  that  the  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level 
of  statistical  significance  is  .31  with  65  degrees  of  freedom,  it  may 
then  be  understood  why  schooling  is  said  to  be  significantly  related 
to  each  of  the  above  academic  achievement  variables.  These  relation- 
ships are  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  attainment  of  a positive 
r of  .31  (with  65  degrees  of  freedom)  or  larger  through  accidents  of 
sanqjling  fluctuation  is  likely  to  occur  but  once  in  100  trials. 

The  Relationship  between  Income  and  Academic  Achievement 
The  values  of  r between  Income  and  academic  achievement, 
presented  oidginally  in  Table  11,  are  statistically  significant  at  the 
1 per  cent  level. ^ Listed  in  the  oixier  of  their  relationship  with 
income  (based  on  an  N of  67  with  65  degrees  of  freedom),  the  r*s 
are  as  follows: 


Total  Academic  Achievement .63 

English .62 

Social  Studies 60 

Natural  Science 49 

Mathematics 42 


^The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is 
.31  with  65  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12), 
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TABLE  11 

MATRIX  OF  SIMPLE  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BASED  ON 
67  FLORIDA  COUNTIES:  TOITES 


^IW  ^2W 

"^IW 

^2W 

^N 

/= 

^IW 

1.00  .66 

.91 

.69 

.71 

.65 

.64 

.50 

.73 

.08 

.42 

^2W 

1.00 

.91 

.55 

.62 

.60 

.49 

.42 

.63 

.22 

.46 

^TW 

1.00 

.67 

.73 

.68 

.61 

.50 

.74 

.16 

.49 

% 

1.00 

.73 

.76 

.76 

.58 

.32 

-.03 

.42 

^2W 

1.00 

.81 

.72 

.57 

.93 

.06 

.43 

1.00 

.74 

.61 

.93 

.05 

.40 

1.00 

.48 

.84 

-.14 

.33 

V 

1.00 

.71 

.18 

.35 

^TW 

1.00 

.04 

1.00 

-.15 

1.00 

Sj^^^  = Years  of  school  completed 

Y^r  = natural  science  score 

^2W  ~ annual  family  income 

Y^^  = mathematics  score 

^TW  ~ schooling  and  income 
combined 

y_,  = total  score  on  fo\ir-subject 

tests:  English,  social  studies. 

natural  science,  and  mathematics 

= intelligence  score 

= per  cent  of  coimty  pop\ilation 
^2V7  = English  score  that  is  nonwhite 

= social  stiidies  score  X^  = per  cent  of  total  state 

population  (size  of  county) 
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TABLE  12 

MINIMroi  VALUES  OF  R AND  OF  r THAT  ARE  SIGNIFICANTLY 
DIFFERENT  FROM  0 AT  THE  5^  AND  1?2  LEVELS* 


Number 

of 

Cases 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Number 

of 

Variables 

5/0  Level 
for 
R 

1^  Level 
for 
R 

5^  Level 
for 
r 

Level 

for 

r 

50 

46 

4** 

.393 

.466 

.285 

.368 

50 

47 

2** 

.346 

.422 

.282 

.365 

50 

48 

2 

• • • 

• • • 

.279 

.361 

67 

63 

.341 

.406 

.245 

.318 

67 

64 

.301 

.367 

.243 

.316 

67 

65 

2 

• • • 

• • • 

.241 

.313 

*Frora  Snedecor  (2,  p.  286). 

**For  testing  the  significance  of  partial  correlations,  Snedecor 
(2,  p.  286)  has  suggested  that  Table  13 »5  on  his  page  286  should  be 
entered  under  the  coliutm  for  two  valuables  but  the  degrees  of  freedom 
being  the  number  of  cases  minus  the  number  of  variables  involved. 


The  Relationship  between  Schooling  and  Income  Combined 
and  Academic  Achievement 

The  values  of  r between  the  measure  of  schooling  and  income 
combined  and  academic  achievement  presented  originally  in  Table  11, 
indicate  that  this  combined  socio-economic  measure  is  significantly 
related  to  the  five  academic  achievement  variables  at  the  1 per  cent 
level.  Listed  in  the  order  of  their  relationship  with  the  measure  of 
schooling  and  income  combined  (based  on  an  N of  6?  with  65  degrees  of 
freedom),  the  r*s  are  as  follows: 
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Total  Academic  Achievement 7^ 

English 73 

Social  Studies 68 

Natviral  Science 6l 

Kathenatics 50 


Analysis 

The  zero-order  correlations  between  the  socio-economic  and 
academic  achievement  variables  for  the  white  popiilation,  presented 
originally  in  Table  11,  are  listed  below  in  summary  form. 


Y 

■^2W 

^3W 

V 

V 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

1-la  thema  tics 

Total 

^IW 

Schooling 

.71 

.65 

.64 

.50 

.73 

CO 

Income 

.62 

.60 

.49 

.42 

.63 

Combined 

.73 

.68 

.61 

.50 

.74 

While  all  the  correlations  in  the  above  svuranaiy  are  significant 
at  the  1 per  cent  level,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  highest  r’s  are 
those  in  the  top  and  bottom  rows,  and  in  these  rows  the  lowest  cor- 
relations are  those  with  natural  science  and  mathematics.  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  all  the  correlation  coefficients  (except  two)  are 
.50  or  above  and  are  therefore  reasonably  high.  These  resiilts  tend  to 
indicate  that  county-wide  background  factors  are  associated  with  the 
academic  achievement  of  white  high  school  seniors,  this  association 
being  greater  for  schooling  of  adults  than  for  income,  and  higher  in 
English  and  social  studies  than  in  natural  science  and  mathematics. 


Apparently  achievement  in  natviral  science  and  mathematics  is  more  a 
result  of  formal  instruction  at  school  than  a matter  of  home  and 
county-wide  environmental  associations  and  influences. 
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The  Nonvrtiite  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  each  of  the 
socio-economic  factors  ^2N*  ^TN^  academic  achievement 

factors  (Y2JJ,  Y^jj,  Y4j>j,  Y^,  and  Y^^  are  shown  in  Table  13 . Each  of 
these  relationships  will  be  examined  and  analyzed  in  subsequent 
paragraphs . 

The  Relationship  between  Schooling  and  Academic  Achievement 

The  values  of  r between  schooling  and  academic  achievement  are 
shown  in  Table  13 . Listed  in  the  order  of  their  relationship  with  the 
measure  of  schooling  (based  on  an  N of  50  with  48  degrees  of  freedom), 
the  r*s  are  as  follows: 

Total  Academic  Achievement 36 


English 33 

Natural  Science 31 

Social  Studies 25 

Mathematics 15 


The  above  s\unmary  shows  that  total  academic  achievement  is  the 
only  variable  which  is  significantly  related  to  schooling  at  the  1 per 
cent  level. ^ While  English  and  natviral  science  are  significantly 

^The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is 
.36  with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 
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TABLE  13 

MATRIX  OF  SIMPLE  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BASED  ON 
50  FLORIDA  COUNTIES:  NONWHITES 


s s 

IN  2N 

®TN 

^IN 

^2N 

"^3N 

i? 

Y 

IN 

Xn 

"in 

1.00  .60 

.90 

.38 

.33 

.25 

.31 

.15 

.36 

-.55 

.53 

^2N 

1.00 

.89 

.^5 

.46 

.42 

.32 

.25 

.51 

-.27 

..54 

Stn 

1.00 

.46 

.44 

.37 

.36 

.22 

.48 

-.46 

.60 

1.00 

.62 

.21 

.26 

.10 

.^7 

-.27 

.32 

1.00 

.41 

.43 

.32 

.81 

-.13 

.33 

^3N 

1.00 

.71 

.5^ 

.83 

-.19 

.32 

^4N 

1.00 

.55 

.81 

-.21 

.33 

1.00 

.61 

-.19 

.04 

^TN 

1.00 

-.21 

.38 

’S. 

1.00 

-.23 

H 

1.00 

^iN  ~ j^ears  of  school  completed  Y^jj  = social  studies  score 
^2N  “ annual  family  Income  = natural  science  score 


S,pjj  = schooling  and  income 
combined 

“ psychological  (intelligence) 
score 


= mathematics  score 

Yfjj  = total  score  on  four  subject 

tests:  English,  social  st\jdies, 

natxaral  science,  and  mathematics 


^2N  = English  score 


Xjj  = per  cent  of  county  popvilation 
that  is  nomrtiite 


X^  = per  cent  of  total  state 

population  (size  of  covmty) 
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related  to  schooling  at  the  5 per  cent  level, ^ the  two  remaining  variables 
of  social  studies  and  mathematics  are  not  significantly  related  to 
schooling  at  the  1 or  the  5 per  cent  level.  It  sho\ild  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  r between  schooling  and  social  studies  (.25)  is  approaching 
significance  at  the  5 per  cent  level. 

The  Relationship  between  Income  and  Academic  Achievement 

The  values  of  r between  income  and  academic  achievement  are 
shown  in  Table  13.  Listed  in  the  order  of  their  relationship  with 
income  (based  on  an  N of  50  with  48  degrees  of  freedom),  the  r's  are 
as  follows; 


Total  Academic  Achievement 51 

English 46 

Social  Studies 42 

Natural  Science 32 

Mathematics 25 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  values  of  r in  the  above  summary  that 
income  is  significantly  related  to  three  of  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  at  the  1 per  cent  level. ^ Of  the  remaining  two  variables, 
natural  science  is  significantly  related  to  income  at  the  5 P®r  cent 
level,  whereas  mathematics  appears  to  be  approaching  significance  at 

3 

the  5 per  cent  level. ^ 

^The  value  of  r at  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  .279 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 

2 

The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  .36 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 

^The  value  of  r at  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  .279 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 
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The  Relationship  between  Schooling  and  Income  Combined 
and  Academic  Achievement 

The  values  of  r between  the  measure  of  schooling  and  income 
combined  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables  are 
shown  in  Table  13.  Listed  in  the  order  of  their  relationship  with 
the  measure  of  schooling  and  income  combined  (based  on  an  N of  50 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom),  the  r’s  are  as  follows: 


Total  Academic  Achievement 48 

English 44- 

Social  Stiidies 37 

Natural  Science 36 

Kathematics 22 


The  values  of  r in  the  above  svimmary  indicate  that  the  measure 

of  schooling  and  income  combined  is  significantly  related  to  total 

academic  achievement,  English,  social  studies,  and  natural  science  at 

the  1 per  cent  level, ^ It  may  be  seen  that  the  remaining  variable, 

mathematics,  with  an  r of  ,22,  does  not  meet  the  test  of  statistical 

significance  in  its  relationship  with  the  measure  of  schooling  and 

2 

income  combined  at  the  1 or  the  5 per  cent  level. 

Analysis 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  socio-economic 
and  academic  achievement  variables  for  the  nonwhite  population, 
presented  originally  in  Table  13,  are  listed  below  for  conqparison. 

^The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  ,36 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12), 

2 

The  value  of  r at  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  ,279 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12), 
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^2N 

Y 

^3N 

"^4N 

^5N 

^TN 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

i „ Schooling 
IN 

.33 

.25 

.31 

.15 

.36 

! Income 
2N 

.46 

.42 

.32 

.25 

.51 

i™.  Combined 

iTi 

.44 

.37 

.36 

.22 

.46 

The  above 

correlations  reveal 

that  the 

highest  degree  of 

relationship  fovmd  exists  between  academic  achievement  and  income  of 
families.  In  four  out  of  five  cases,  this  relationship  is  higher  than 
that  for  the  combined  socio-economic  index.  This  represents  an  interest- 
ing shift  from  the  results  for  the  whites.  There,  the  schooling  of  the 
adult  generation  was  the  strong  influential  factor.  For  the  nonwhites, 
the  important  variable  becomes  the  income  of  the  nonwhite  families. 

This  condition  may  result  from  the  fact  that  few  nonwhite  adults  had 
any  large  amount  of  formal  schooling. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  lowest  relationships  between 
individual  measxires  of  socio-economic  levels  and  academic  achievement 
are  with  natural  science  and  mathematics.  When  these  measures  of  socio- 
economic level  are  combined,  the  lowest  relationships  still  remain 
with  natural  science  and  mathematics.  Apparently  achievement  of  nonwhite 
pupils  in  natural  science  and  mathematics  is  more  closely  associated 
with  such  factors  as  formal  school  instruction,  peer  associations 
at  school,  and  many  other  factors  than  it  is  with  county-wide  economic  and 
cultural  influences. 
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The  Total  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  each  of  the 
socio-economic  factors  (Sj^p,  S2p,  and  S,pp)  and  the  academic  achieve- 
ment variables  (Y2p,  Y^p,  Y^^p,  Y^,  and  Y,pp)  are  shown  in  Table  14. 

Each  of  these  relationships  will  be  examined  and  analyzed  in  subsequent 
paragraphs . 

The  Relationship  between  Schooling  and  Academic  Achievement 

The  values  of  r between  schooling  and  academic  achievement  are 
shown  in  Table  14.  Listed  in  the  order  of  their  relationship  with 
the  measure  of  schooling  (based  on  an  N of  50  with  48  degrees  of  free- 
dom), the  r's  are  as  follows s 


Social  Studies ?6 

Total  Academic  Achievement 71 

English 65 

Mathematics 62 

Natural  Science 48 


The  above  correlations  indicate  that  schooling  is  significantly 
related  to  each  of  the  academic  achievement  variables  at  the  1 per  cent 
level . ^ 


The  Relationship  between  Income  and  Academic  Achievement 
The  values  of  r between  income  and  academic  achievement  are 
shown  in  Table  14.  Listed  in  the  order  of  their  relationship  with  the 
measure  of  income  (based  on  an  N of  50  with  48  degrees  of  freedom),  the 
r's  are  as  follows: 

^See  Table  12  for  the  significant  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent 

level. 
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TABLE  14 

MATRIX  OF  SIMPLE  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BASED  ON 
50  FLORIDA  COUNTIES;  VfflITES  AND 
NONWHITES  (TOTAL  POPUUTION) 


^IP  ®2P 

Sfp 

Y 

IP 

^2P 

Y 

3P 

\p 

^5P 

Ytp 

Xn 

Sip 

1.00  .76 

.94 

.80 

.65 

.76 

.62 

.71 

-.55 

.45 

s 

2P 

1.00 

.93 

.70 

.67 

.71 

.50 

.62 

.70 

-.42 

.63 

Stp 

1.00 

.80 

.70 

.78 

.52 

.$6 

.75 

-.52 

.57 

’'ip 

1.00 

.86 

.88 

.65 

.82 

.89 

-.32 

.50 

1.00 

.86 

.65 

.84 

.94 

-.23 

.55 

Y3P 

1.00 

.70 

.86 

.95 

-.31 

.63 

\p 

1.00 

.63 

.81 

-.25 

.41 

^5P 

1.00 

.90 

-.22 

.48 

Ytp 

1.00 

-.28 

.59 

% 

1.00 

-.23 

1.00 

^IP  ~ y®^rs  of  school  completed  Y^p  = natural  science  score 


S^p  = annual  family  income 

S^  = schooling  and  income 
combined 

Y p = psychological  (intelligence) 
score 

Ygp  = English  score 


= mathematics  score 

Y^p  = total  on  four  subject  tests; 
English,  social  studies, 
natural  science  and  mathematics 

X = per  cent  of  county  popxilation 
^ that  is  nonwhite 


Y^p  = social  studies  score 


X^  = per  cent  of  total  state 
^ population  (size  of  county) 
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Social  Studies 71 

Total  Academic  Achievement 70 

English 67 

Mathematic  62 

Natxiral  Science  50 


The  values  of  r in  the  above  summary  indicate  that  income  is 
significantly  related  to  each  one  of  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  at  the  1 per  cent  level. 

The  Relationship  between  Schooling  and  Income  Combined  and 

Academic  Achievement 

The  values  of  r between  schooling  and  income  combined  and 
academic  achievement  are  shown  in  Table  14.  Listed  in  descending  order, 
these  values  of  r are  as  follows; 


Social  Stiodies ?8 

Total  Academic  Achievement 75 

English 70 

Mathematics 66 

Natural  Science  52 


All  the  correlations  in  the  above  summary  are  statistically 
significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level. ^ 

Analysis 

The  correlations  between  the  socio-economic  and  academic 
achievement  variables  for  the  total  population,  presented  originally 
in  Table  14,  are  listed  below  in  summary  form. 

^See  Table  12  for  the  significant  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent 


level 
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Y „ 

Y 

Y 

2P 

3P 

4P 

5P 

TP 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

Schooling 

.65 

.76 

.48 

.62 

.71 

'2P  Income 

.67 

.71 

.50 

.62 

.70 

■ipp  Combined 

.70 

00 

• 

.52 

.66 

.75 

The  county-wide  measures  of  socio-economic  factors  involved  in 
this  study  appear  to  be  associated  to  a considerable  extent  with  county- 
■vride  levels  of  academic  achievement  in  all  areas  represented  in  the 
Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  Florida  counties  do  reflect  the  pressures  and  strengths  of  the 
economic  and  cultural  environments  in  which  their  high  school  seniors 
grow  up,  interact,  and  leare.  It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  the 
measures  of  socio-economic  level  employed  in  this  study  are  more  closely 
associated  with  the  achievement  of  high  school  seniors  in  the  areas  of 
social  stxidies  and  English  than  they  are  with  the  areas  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science. 

QUESTION  TWO:  CORREIATIONS  BETWEEN  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  VARIABLES  AND 

INTELLIGENCE 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  each  of  the 
socio-economic  variables  and  intelligence  will  be  presented  in  separate 
tables  for  the  white,  the  nonwhite,  and  the  total  population  in  Florida 
counties.  As  was  stated  in  question  one,  the  congelations  for  the 
white  popxilation  will  be  based  on  an  N of  67,  vrtiereas  the  correlations  for 
the  nonwhite  and  total  population  will  be  based  on  an  N of  50. 
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The  White  Popvilation 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  each  of  the 
socio-economic  factors  82^,  and  3,^^)  and  intelligence  are 

shown  in  Table  11,  These  relationships  will  be  analyzed  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance  in  the  s\immaiy  which  follows. 


Intelligence 

Schooling .69 

Income .55 

Combined .67 

All  the  correlations  in  the  above  summary  are  statistically 
significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level, ^ The  highest  correlation  is  found 
to  exist  between  schooling  and  Intelligence,  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a causal  relationship  exists  between  schooling  of  adults  and 
Intelligence  of  pupils.  The  coefficients  of  congelation  indicate  that 
intelligence,  schooling, and  income  are  all  intercorrelated  and  pre- 
sumably exert  a reciprocal  influence  on  each  other. 

The  Nonvrtiite  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  each  of  the 
socio-economic  factors  (Sj.j^,  S^j^,  and  S,pjj)  and  intelligence  were 

originally  shown  in  Table  I3.  These  relationships  will  be  analyzed  in 
the  order  of  their  appeai^ce  in  the  summary  which  follows. 

^The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  ,31 
with  65  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12), 
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Intelligence 


Schooling .38 

S2JJ  Income  ......  .45 

Stjj  Combined .46 


While  all  the  correlations  in  the  above  smnmary  are  statistically 
significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level, ^ it  is  notable  that  these  correlations 
are  appreciably  lower  than  those  which  were  foxind  for  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  first  part  of  this  question.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  lower  correlations  for  the  nonxdiite  population  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  of  less  variability  in  this  group  than  in  the  vdiite  arid  total 
population. 

A.S  found  for  school  achievement,  nonwhite  income  levels  are 
more  highly  associated  with  intelligence  than  are  levels  of  schooling. 
Nonwhite  seniors  perform  better  academically  in  those  counties  in  which 
the  income  level  for  nonwhites  is  high. 


The  Total  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  each  of  the 
socio-economic  factors  (Sj^p,  S^p,  and  S-pp)  and  intelligence  (Y^p) , 
shown  originally  in  Table  14,  are  listed  below  for  con^jarison. 

^The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  .38 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 
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Intelligence 


S^p  Schooling .30 

S^p  Income .70 

S,pp  Combined .80 


It  may  be  seen  that  all  three  of  these  coirrelations  are  high. 

It  would  also  appear  that  covinty-wide  levels  of  adxilt  schooling  are  more 
closely  associated  with  county-wide  levels  of  pupil  intelligence  than 
is  county-wide  level  of  income. 

QUESTION  THREE:  CORREUTIONS  BETWEEfI  INTELLIGENCE  AND  ACADEMIC 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  each  of  the 
academic  achievement  variables  and  intelligence  involved  in  this 
question  will  be  presented  in  tenns  of  separate  tables  for  the  white, 
nonwhite,  and  total  population  in  Florida  counties.  As  was  stated  in 
the  previous  questions,  the  correlations  for  the  white  popvilation  will 
be  based  on  an  N of  67,  whereas  the  correlations  for  the  nonwhite  and 
total  population  will  be  based  on  an  N of  50. 

The  White  Popvilation 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  betvzeen  intelligence 
(Yj^y)  and  the  academic  achievement  variables  ("^2^*  ^3W»  ^4W*  ^5W* 

Y^P  are  shown  in  Table  11.  The  correlations  involved  in  this  part  of 
question  three  are  presented  below  in  summary  fonn. 
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^IW 

Y 

2W 

English 

Y 

■^3V 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Y 

IV 

Total 

Intelligence 

.73 

.76 

.76 

.58 

. 

03 

Analysis 

The  above  correlations  point  to  a powerful  association  between 
the  intelligence  level  and  academic  achievement  levels  of  Florida 
counties.  The  highest  correlation  with  intelligence  is  with  total 
academic  achievement,  whereas  the  lowest  correlation  with  intelligence 
is  found  to  be  with  mathematics.  Due  to  the  high  degree  of  association 
between  county-wide  intelligence  and  academic  achievement  variables, 
these  relationships  will  be  subject  to  further  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  repojrted  in  subsequent  material. 


The  Nonwhite  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  betxreen  intelligence 
and  the  academic  achievement  variables  (T2JJ,  \n»  and 

Yq^)  are  shown  in  Table  13 . The  correlations  involved  in  this  part  of 
question  thr«e  are  presented  below. 


Intelligence 


English  Social 
Studies 


"^5n 

Natural  Mathematics 
Science 


\n 

Total 


.62  .21  .26 


.10  .47 
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Analysis 

Among  these  five  correlations  only  two  factors,  total  academic 
achievement  and  English,  are  significantly  i^lated  to  intelligence 
at  the  5 P«r  cent  level, ^ 

As  conqpared  v^ith  the  correlations  for  the  white  popvilation, 
these  correlations  are  strikingly  low.  The  correlation  for  intelligence 
and  total  academic  achievement  is  .35  below  the  figure  for  the  white 
population.  The  r of  .62  between  intelligence  and  English  approaches 
the  figure  of  ,73  found  for  the  iriiite  population,  but  the  other  r's 
are  ajjproximately  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  those  for  the  white 
population.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  low  r’s  are  due  to  a restricted 
(small)  range  of  variation  in  the  achievement  levels  of  the  nonwhite 
high  school  seniors. 


The  Total  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  intelligence 
(Yj^p)  and  the  academic  achievement  variables  (Y2p,  Y^p,  Y^p,  and 
Yipp)  are  shown  in  Table  14.  The  correlations  involved  in  this  part  of 
question  three  are  presented  below  in  summary  form. 


English 

^3P 

Social 

Stiidies 

\p 

Natural 

Science 

Y 

5P 

Mathematics 

^TP 

Total 

Intelligence 

.86 

.88 

.65 

.82 

.89 

The  value  of  r at  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  .279 
for  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 
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Analysis 

These  coefficients  of  correlation  are  all  rather  high,  three 
of  them  notably  so.  These  relationships  have  been  subjected  to  fuirther 
investigation,  the  results  of  vrfiich  are  reported  in  answers  to  sub- 
sequent questions. 

QUESTION  FOUR:  CORREIATIONS  BEIVffiEN  SIZE  OF  COUNTY  AND  ACADEMIC 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  demo- 
graphic factor  of  size  of  county  (X^)  and  each  of  the  academic 
achievement  variables  involved  in  this  question  will  be  presented  in 
separate  tables  for  the  white,  nonwhite,  and  total  population  in 
Florida  counties.  Data  for  the  white  pop\olation  will  be  based  on  an 
N of  67*  whereas  the  data  for  the  nonwhite  and  total  population  will 
be  based  on  an  N of  50* 


The  White  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the 

demographic  factor  of  size  of  county  arxi  the  academic  achievement 

p 

factors  Y^^,,  Y|^,  Y^t,  and  Y^^,)  are  shown  in  Table  11.  The 

correlations  involved  in  this  part  of  question  fo\or  are  presented 
below  in  siimmary  form. 


^2W 

English 

V 

Social 

Studies 

V 

4W 

Natural 

Science 

Y 

51-; 

Mathematics 

Total 

Size  of  County 

.43 

.40 

.33 

.35 

.44 
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Analysis 

The  correlations  between  size  of  a county  and  academic  achieve 
ment  indicate  that  size  of  county  is  moderately  associated  with  the 
academic  achievement  levels  of  counties  in  Florida.  This  association 
between  size  of  county  and  county- wide  academic  achievement  levels 
has  been  subject  to  further  investigation,  the  results  of  vhich 
are  reported  in  answers  to  subsequent  questions. 

The  Nonvdiite  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  demo- 
graphic factor  of  size  of  county  (X^)  and  the  academic  achievement 
factors  (Ygjj*  and  Y^)  are  shown  in  Table  13.  The 

correlations  Involved  in  this  part  of  question  four  are  presented 
below  in  summary  fonn. 


^2N 

English 

"^3N 

Social 

Studies 

Nat\xral 

Science 

^5N 

Mathematics 

^TN 

Total 

Size  of  County 

.33 

.32 

.33 

.04 

00 

. 

Analysis 

The  values  of  r between  size  of  county  and  the  five  areas  of 
academic  achievement  indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  area  of 
mathematics,  size  of  coixnty  is  significantly  related  to  total  academic 
achievement  at  the  1 per  cent  level, ^ followed  hy  statistically 

^The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  .36 
with  1^8  degrees  of  freedom. 
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significant  relationships  with  English,  natural  science,  and  social 
studies  at  the  5 per  cent  level. ^ 

As  coinpared  with  the  white  population,  these  correlations  are, 
with  the  exception  of  mathematics,  essentially  the  same.  The  abrupt 
drop  of  mathematics  to  insignificance  for  the  nonwhite  population 
suggests  the  possibility  that  achievement  in  mathematics  is  perhaps 
more  closely  associated  with  the  quality  of  teaching  in  certain 
counties,  the  fact  that  two  or  more  years  of  mathematics  are  required 
for  graduation  in  most  nonwhite  high  schools  in  Florida  (l,  p.  13)# 
and  many  other  factors.  Investigations  should  be  undertaken  to 
determine  what  some  of  the  influences  are. 

The  Total  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  demo- 
gpraphic  factor  of  size  of  county  (X^)  and  the  academic  achievement 
variables  (Y^p#  Y^p,  Y^p,  Y^p,  and  Y^)  are  shown  in  Table  14.  The 
correlations  Involved  in  this  part  of  question  four  are  presented 
below  in  summary  form. 


Y2p 

English 

Y 

Social 

Studies 

^4P 

Natural 

Science 

V 

Mathematics 

Y 

ifp 

Total 

Size  of  County 

.55 

.63 

.41 

.48 

.59 

^The  value  of  r at  the  5 P®r  cent  level  of  significance  is 
.279  with  48  degrees  of  freedom. 
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Analysis 

It  is  apparent  that  size  of  county  is  associated  to  a consider- 
able degree  with  the  over -all  academic  achievement  which  characterizes 
Florida  covmties.  This  relationship  between  size  of  county  and  academic 
achievement  has  been  subjected  to  further  investigation,  the  results 
of  vdiich  are  reported  in  answers  to  subsequent  questions. 

QUESTION  FIVE:  CORRELATIONS  BETCEEN  THE  PER  CENT  OF  NONlvUITES  AND  THE 

FIVE  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  demo- 
graphic factor  of  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  (Xjj)  and  each  of 
the  academic  achievement  variables  involved  in  this  question  will  be 
presented  in  terms  of  separate  tables  for  the  white,  nom^te,  and 
total  population  in  Florida  counties.  The  correlations  for  the  white 
population  I'd!!  be  based  on  an  N of  6?*  whereas  the  correlations  for 
the  nonwhite  and  total  population  will  be  based  on  an  N of  50. 

The  V«hite  Population 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  demo- 
graphic factor  (Xjj)  and  the  academic  achievement  variables  (Y2W» 

Y^.;,  and  Y^,)  are  shown  in  Table  11.  The  correlations  involved 
in  this  part  of  question  five  are  presented  below  in  summary  form. 


^2W 

^3W 

Y 

4W 

"^TW 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natxiral 

Science 

>iathematics 

Total 

Per  Cent  of  County 
That  Is  Nonvrtiite 

.06 

.05 

-.14 

.18 

.04 
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Analysis 

The  values  of  r betvieen  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county 
and  academic  achievement  indicate  that  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  is 
more  or  less  negligibly  related  to  all  five  of  the  areas  of  academic 
achievement  throughout  the  counties  of  Florida.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  natural  science 
appear  to  be  associated  with  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  in 
a way  that  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  areas  of  academic 
achievement . 


The  Nonwhite  Popvilation 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  demo- 
graphic factor  and  the  academic  achievement  factors  (Y2N*  ^3^* 
Y4JJ,  Y^,  and  Y^)  are  shovm  in  Table  13 . The  correlations  involved 
in  this  part  of  question  five  are  presented  below  in  summary  form. 


Xn 

Y2N 

"^3N 

\n 

^5N 

^TN 

English 

Social 

Natural 

Kathematics 

Total 

StiKiies 

Science 

Per  Cent  of  County 
That  Is  Nonwhite 

-.13 

-.19 

-.21 

-.19 

-.21 

Analysis 

The  correlations  in  this  part  of  question  five  for  the  nonwhite 
population  are  all  virtually  negligible.  There  is  some  indication 
that  the  per  cent  of  a county  tliat  is  nonwhite  is  approaching  a 


significant  negative  relationship  with  total  academic  achievement, 
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natural  science,  and  mathematics  at  the  5 P®r  cent  level. ^ 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
nonwhites  in  a county,  the  lower  the  level  of  academic  achievement 
in  all  subjects  tested.  There  is  also  some  indication  that,  if  there 
were  more  variation  among  covinties  in  the  per  cent  of  noradiites,  the 
correlations  might  be  still  larger  (in  a negative  direction). 

The  Total  Popvilation 

The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  demo- 
graphic factor  of  per  cent  of  noradiites  in  a county  (X^)  and  each  of 
the  academic  achievement  variables  Y^p,  Yji^p,  Y^p,  and  Y^p)  are 

shown  in  Table  14.  The  congelations  involved  in  this  part  of 
question  five  are  presented  below  in  summary  form. 


^2P 

English 

^3P 

Social 

Studies 

^4P 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Y.JP 

Total 

Per  Cent  of  County 

That  Is  Nonwhite 

-.23 

-.31 

-.25 

-.22 

-.28 

Analysis 

The  values  of  r in  the  preceding  sommarj’’  between  the  per  cent 
of  nonwhites  in  a county  and  academic  achievement  reveal  a significant 

^The  value  of  r at  the  5 P©r  cent  level  of  significance  is 
.279  with  48  degrees  of  freedom. 
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negative  relationship  between  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county 
and  the  areas  of  social  studies  and  total  academic  achievement  at 
the  5 per  cent  level. ^ Natural  science,  English,  and  mathematics 
appear  to  be  approaching  a significant  negative  relationship  with  the 
per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  at  the  5 per  cent  level. 

TVhen  the  test  scores  of  xdiite  and  nonvrtxite  hi^  school  seniors 
are  combined,  for  each  coxuity,  the  r between  the  per  cent  of  each 
county  that  is  nonwhite  and  county-wide  academic  achievement  is  still 
negative,  but  it  is  larger  in  a negative  direction. 

The  fact  that  the  r*s  are  in  the  .20 *s  suggests  that  factors 
other  than  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  are  largely  influential  in 
determining  the  academic  achievement  levels  of  high  school  seniors  in 
the  counties  of  Florida.  The  factor  of  per  cent  of  nonvAiites  in  a 
county  and  other  factors  have  been  subjected  to  fxirther  statistical 
analysis,  the  results  of  >rtiich  are  reported  in  answers  to  subsequent 
questions . 

Relationships  Involved  in  Questions  Six  threugh  Twelve 

The  remaining  seven  qtiestions  require  the  conqsutation  of  nximerous 
partial  and  multiple  correlations  across  the  counties  of  Florida,  each 
county  appearing  as  a unit  case,  and  being  represented  by  its  measure 
of  each  trait  under  investigation.  Whereas  the  first  five  questions 
involved  the  use  of  data  lAiich  were  analyzed  and  separated  for  the 
white,  nonwhite,  and  total  population  in  each  county,  the  remaining 

^The  value  of  r at  the  5 P®r  cent  level  of  significance  is  .279 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom. 
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questions  will  make  use  of  data  which  will  be  analyzed  and  presented 
in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  specific  question  under  consideration. 


QUESTION  SIX;  PARTIAL  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETCEEN  SIZE  OF 
COUNTY  AND  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMEKT,  lOTH  INTELLIGENCE 
LEVEL  HELD  CONSTANT 

The  partial  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  size  of 
a county  (Xcf)  and  the  academic  achievement  variables  (with  co\inty-wide 
levels  of  intelligence  held  constant)  involved  in  this  question  will 
be  presented  in  separate  tables  for  the  white > nonwhite,  and  total 
poptilation  in  Florida  counties.  The  partial  con*elations  for  the 
white,  nonwhite,  and  total  population  will  be  based  on  an  N of  ^0. 


The  VJhite  Population 

The  partial  coefficients  of  conrelation  betvreen  the  size  of  a 
county  (X^)  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables 
^UW*  ^5W*  ^TW^*  with  intelligence  level  (Y^y)  held  constant,  are 

shown  in  Table  15 . Listed  in  the  order  of  their  relationship  with 
size  of  county,  the  partial  r’s  are  as  follows; 

^ ^ ""zw*  ""iw  = -23 

^ ^ ^3W  • ""iw  = 

r V • = -13 

^ h 


TABLE  15 


PARTIAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  SIZE  OF  COUNTY  AND 
FIVE  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES  WITH  INTELLIGENCE 
LEVEL  HELD  CONSTANT 


English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

^2W 

V 

^4W 

^TW 

White  Population  .23 

held  constant) 

.18 

.01 

.13 

.20 

"^2N 

Y 

3N 

^5N 

Y 

TN 

Nonwhite  Poptilation  . 18 

(Y^jj  held  constant) 

.27 

.27 

.01 

.28 

^2P 

^3P 

\p 

Combined  Population  .27 

(Y^p  held  constant) 

.46 

.12 

.14 

.35 

TABLE 

16 

MILTIPLE  R's  BETWEEN  MEDIAN  TOTAL  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
THE  COMBINED  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
INDEX  AND  INTELLIGENCE  LEVEL  50  FLORIDA 
COUNTIES 

Whit-e  Population 

^^\w^ 

Nonwhite  Population 
^TN  ^^TN^IN^ 

Combined  Population 

Y^  (S*ppYj^p) 

Analysis 


The  partial  r’s  in  the  preceding  summary  indicate  that  English 
ranks  first  among  the  variables  and  appears  to  be  approaching  signifi- 
cance at  the  5 per  cent  level. ^ Total  academic  achievement  and  social 
studies  also  appear  to  be  approaching  significance  at  the  5 per  cent 
level,  while  mathematics  and  science  have  r's  of  .13  and  .01, 
respectively,  which  are  considered  negligible. 

A conqjarison  of  these  partial  r*s  with  the  zero-order  r’s 
between  size  of  county  and  academic  achievement  shows  that  the 
resultant  partial  r's  are  cut  in  half  when  intelligence  is  held  constant. 
Apparently  size  of  county  contributes  more  to  achievement  in  English, 
total  academic  achievement,  and  social  studies  than  it  does  to  mathe- 
matics and  science.  The  noticeable  variation  in  the  partial  r's  among 
the  areas  of  academic  achievement,  however,  suggests  that  nximerous 
factors  other  than  size  of  county  are  strong  contributors  to  achievement 
in  these  specific  areas. 

The  Nonwhite  Population 

The  partial  r's  between  size  of  county  and  the  five  academic 
achievement  variables  (^2^5,  Y^jj,  Y^jj,  and  Y^^^),  with  intelligence 

^For  testing  the  significance  of  partial  correlations, 

Snedecor  (2,  p.  296)  has  sviggested  that  Table  13.5  on  page  286  should 
be  entered  under  the  column  for  tvro  variables  with  the  degrees  of  freedom 
being  N - 3*  The  value  of  r,  according  to  Snedecor 's  Table  13 •5»  is 
.282  at  the  5 pei*  cent  level  of  significance  with  4?  degrees  of  freedom. 
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held  constant,  are  shown  in  Table  I5.  Listed  in  the  order  of  their 
relationship  with  size  of  coxmty,  the  partial  r’s  are  as  follows; 

r Y.pjj  . = .28 

r . Y^jj  = .27 

^ ^ ^3N  • ^IN  “ 

hn  ' -1® 

^ ^ ^5N  • ^IN  “ 

Analysis 

The  partial  r’s  in  the  preceding  summary  indicate  that  total 
academic  achievement  is  significantly  related  to  size  of  coiuity  at  the 
5 per  cent  level. ^ Social  studies  and  science  may  be  said  to  be 
approaching  significance  at  the  5 per  cent  level,  \diile  the  remaining 
partial  r's  for  English  and  mathematics  are  low  and  considered 
negligible. 

In  a comparison  of  these  partial  r's  with  the  zero-order  r's 
between  size  of  county  and  academic  achievement,  shown  previously  for 
the  nonwhite  population,  it  may  be  noted  that,  when  intelligence  is 
held  constant,  the  resxoltant  partial  r's  are  reduced  about  one-fouirth. 

It  vjould  appear,  then  that,  when  intelligence  is  held  constant,  size  of 
county  is  associated  to  a lesser  degree  with  English  and  mathematics 
than  it  is  with  total  academic  achievement,  social  studies,  and 
natural  science. 

^The  value  of  r,  according  to  Snedecor  (2,  p.  296)  is  .232  at 
the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance  with  4?  degrees  of  freedom. 
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The  Total  Population 

The  partial  r's  between  size  of  county  and  the  academic 
achievement  variables  (Y2p,  Y^p,  Y^p,  Y^,  and  Y^),  with  intelligence 
(Yj^p)  held  constant,  are  shown  in  Table  14.  Listed  in  the  order  of 
their  relationship  with  (based  on  an  N of  50),  the  partial  r's 
are  as  follows: 


r Xjj  Yjj,  . Yjp  = M 
^ ^ ^TP  * ^IP  ~ 


^ip  * -27 

^ ^ ^5P  ’ ^ip  ~ 
r ^ Y.p  . y p = .12 


Analysis 

The  partial  r's  in  the  preceding  summary  indicate  that  social 
studies  is  significantly  related  to  size  of  county  at  the  1 per  cent 
level.  Total  academic  achievement  appears  to  be  appreaching  signifi- 
cance at  the  1 per  cent  level,  \diereas  English  may  be  said  to  be 
approaching  significance  at  the  5 per  cent  level. ^ The  partial  r's 
for  mathematics  and  natural  science  are  low  and  considered  negligible. 

In  a comparison  of  these  partial  r's  with  the  zero-order  r's 
between  size  of  county  and  academic  achievement,  shown  previously  for 
the  total  popxfLation,  it  may  be  noted  that,  vdien  intelligence  is  held 
constant,  the  resultant  partial  r's  are  severely  reduced.  Apparently 

^The  value  of  r,  according  to  Snedecor  (2,  p.  296)  is  .365  at  the 
1 per  cent  level  of  significance  with  47  degrees  of  freedom.  This  value 
is  also  shown  in  Table  12. 

2 

See  Table  12  for  the  value  of  r at  the  5 P®r  cent  level  of 
significance. 


size  of  county  is  associated  with  social  studies,  total  academic 
achievement,  and  English  to  a greater  degree  than  it  is  vrith  oiathe- 
matics  and  natural  science. 
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CUESTION  SEVEN;  PARTI/U.  COEFFICIENTS  OF  COEREIATION  BETl-JEEN  THE 
INTELLIGENCE  LEVEL  OF  A COUNTY  AND  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMEOT , WITH  PER 
CENT  OF  NON\VHTTES  IN  THE  COUNTY  HELD  CONSTANT 
The  partial  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  intelli- 
gence level  of  a county  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables 
(with  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  held  constant)  involved 
in  this  question  will  be  presented  solely  in  terms  of  a table  for 
the  irfiite  population  in  Florida  counties.  The  correlations  will  be 
based  on  an  N of  50* 


The  VJhite  Population 

The  partial  r's  between  the  intelligence  level  of  a covinty 
(Yj^y)  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables  (Y2;.;»  Y^^,  Y^^., 
Y^^,  and  with  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  (Xjj)  held 

constant,  are  presented  below  in  sumraaiy  form. 

^ ^IW  ^TW  • % ' 

hw  ^3W  • ’S)  = 

■^IW  ■^2W  • h = •7'* 

>•  % V • ’'h  ° 
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Analysis 

In  an  effort  to  analyze  more  effectively  the  partial  r's 
and  the  simple  r's  involved  in  this  question,  zero-order  coefficients 
of  correlation  were  calculated  betvreen  intelligence  and  academic 
achievement,  based  on  an  N of  50 • These  results , diovm  in  Table  17, 
are  presented  below  in  summary  form. 


’'aw 

V 

English 

Social 
Studies  , 

Natural 

Science 

Kiathematics 

Total 

Intelligence 

.73 

.75 

.81 

.62 

.82 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  partial  r's  involved  in  this  question 
are  not  appreciably  different  from  the  sin^jle  r's.  Both  sets  of  r's 
shovj  statistically  significant  relationships  for  all  the  variables  at 
the  1 per  cent  level. ^ Since  the  rank  of  each  variable  for  the  partial 
and  simple  r's  is  identical,  this  vjould  tend  to  confirm  the  finding 
that  tlie  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  does  not  affect  appreciably 
one  area  of  achievement  more  than  it  does  another.  It  woxild  appear, 
then,  that  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  relationship  between  intelligence  and  academic  achievement 
of  the  vrfiite  high  school  seniors  throughout  the  cotinties  of  Florida. 

^See  Table  12  for  these  significant  values  of  r. 
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TABLE  17 

MATRIX  OF  SIMPLE  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BASED 
ON  50  FLORIDA  COUNTIES:  NTIITES 


^iv:  ^2W  "^'iv:  ^2W 

^Tv-; 

"n 

P 

^IW 

1.00  .62  .90  .72  .71 

.64 

.70 

.54 

.74 

-.14 

.39 

®2W 

1.00  .90  .59  .69 

.61 

.55 

.46 

.67 

.03 

.51 

Stw 

1.00  .73  .78 

.69 

.69 

.56 

.78 

-.06 

.50 

^IW 

1.00  .73 

.75 

.81 

.62 

.82 

-.15 

.44 

% 

1.00 

.33 

.72 

.63 

.94 

-.02 

.43 

1.00 

.71 

.72 

.94 

-.04 

.44 

3W 

1.00 

.58 

.83 

-.21 

.36 

^5» 

1.00 

.78 

.16 

.36 

1.00 

-.04 

.46 

1.00 

-.23 

1.00 

P 

^iw 

= years  of  school  completed 

% 

^2W 

= annual  family  income 

V 

^T17 

= schooling  and  income 
combined 

^iw 

= intelligence  score 

^2W 

= English  score 

^3W 

= social  studies  score 

= natural  science  score 

= mathematics  score 

= total  score  on  fo\ir  subject 
tests:  English,  social  studies, 

natural  science,  and  mathematics 

= per  cent  of  county  population 
that  is  nonwhite 

= per  cent  of  total  state 
population  (size  of  co\mty) 
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QUESTION  EIGHT;  MULTIPLE  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETl'JEEN  TOTAL 
ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEIIENT  AND  THE  CdffllNED  INFLUENCES  OF  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
FACTORS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  AMONG  50  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 
The  multiple  R*s  between  median  total  academic  achievement  and 
the  combined  influences  of  socio-economic  factors  and  intelligence 
involved  in  this  question  will  be  presented  in  separate  tables  for 
the  white,  nonvrtiite  and  total  popiilation  in  50  Florida  counties. 

The  VJhite  Population 

The  multiple  R between  the  median  total  academic  achievement 
level  of  a county  (Y<jy)  and  the  combined  influences  of  the  socio- 
economic composite,  or  total  index  (S-jy),  and  intelligence  (Y^y) 
for  the  white  population  is  shown  in  Table  16.  It  may  be  seen 
that  this  value  of  R is  .36  and  is  considered  highly  significant  at 
the  1 per  cent  level. ^ 


Analysis 

A comparison  of  the  zero-order  r's  between  Y^^  and  S^^  («73)»* 
Y^  and  Y^^^  (.82),**  and  the  multiple  R between  Y^,^  ^diich 

reveals  a value  of  .86,  shows  that  all  relationships  are  significant 
at  the  1 per  cent  level.  By  combining  S,jy  and  Y^y  the  relationship 

^The  value  of  R at  the  1 per  cent  of  significance  is  .422  with 
three  variables  and  4?  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 

♦Datum  taken  from  Table  17. 

♦♦Datum  taken  from  Table  17. 
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with  total  academic  achievement  becomes  appreciably  more  sieniflcant. 
■nile  would  indicate  that  both  intelligence  and  socio-economic  factors 

are  highly  associated  with  the  over-all  academic  achievement  level  of 
the  counties  represented  in  this  study. 

The  Nonwhite  Population 

The  multiple  R between  the  median  total  academic  achievement 
level  Of  a cour.ty  (Y„)  and  the  combined  Influences  of  the  socio- 
economic composite,  or  total  index  (Sj^),  and  intelligence  (Y^,)  for 
the  nonwhite  population  is  shown  in  Table  16.  It  may  be  seen  that 

this  value  of  R is  .57  and  is  considered  highly  significant  at  the 
1 per  cent  level. ^ 


Analysis 

In  making  a comparison  of  the  tero-order  r's  between  Yj^  and 
Stn  (•'>«).•  Y^  and  Yj^  (.47), ••  and  the  multiple  R between  Yjh 
(Stn.Iin),  which  reveals  a value  of  .57,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all 
relationships  are  slgnlfioant  at  the  1 per  cent  level.  By  combining 
StN  and  Yis  the  relationship  with  total  academic  achievement  is  made 
more  significant.  This  would  Indicate  that  both  Intelligence  and 
socio-economic  factors  are  highly  associated  with  the  over-all  academic 
achievement  level  of  the  counties  represented  in  this  study. 


With  thr^™es"a!i%XieS"or?«^™\l=^^^^^ 

*Datuto  taken  from  Table  13. 

♦♦Datum  taken  from  Table  13. 
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The  Total  Population 

The  multiple  R betvreen  the  median  total  academic  achievement 
level  of  a county  (Y«j>p)  and  the  combined  influences  of  the  socio- 
economic cot!Q>osite  or  total  index  (Sj-p)  and  the  intelligence  level 
(Yj^p)  for  the  total  population  is  shovm  in  Table  16.  It  may  be 
seen  that  this  value  of  R is  .392  and  is  highly  significant  at  the 
1 per  cent  level, ^ 


Analysis 

A comparison  of  the  zero-order  r's  between  Y.pp  and  S^p  (.?5)»* 
Yfp  and  Yj^p  (.89),**  reveals  that  all  relationships  are  highly 
significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level, ^ ^ combining  S,jp  and  Yj^p  the 

relationship  with  total  academic  achievement  appears  to  have  increased 
slightly  in  significance,  even  though  the  value  of  R (.892)  does  not 
differ  appreciably  from  the  value  of  r between  Y-pp  and  Y^p  (.89). 

This  wovild  indicate  that  the  measures  of  socio-economic  factors  and 
intelligence  are  highly  intercorrelated  and  presumably  exert  a 
reciprocal  influence  on  each  other. 

^The  value  of  R at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  .422 
with  thiree  variables  and  47  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 

♦Datura  taken  from  Table  14. 

♦♦Datum  taken  from  Table  14. 

2 

See  Table  12  for  the  significant  values  of  R and  of  r at 
the  1 per  cent  level. 
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QUESTION  NINE;  PARTIAX  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORKELATION  BETIVEEN  EACH  OF 
THE  FIVE  AREAS  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NONWHITES  IN 
A COUNTY,  WITH  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  INDEX  AND  INTELLIGENCE  FOR  THE 
VmiTE  POPULATION  IN  6?  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  HELD  CONSTANT. 

The  partial  r’s  between  each  of  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  and  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a cotinty  (with  the  socio- 
economic composite  and  intelligence  held  constant)  for  the  white 
population  involved  in  this  question  will  be  presented  solely  in  terms 
of  a table  for  the  white  population  in  Florida’s  sixty-seven  coxuities. 

The  White  Population 

The  partial  r’s  between  each  of  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  Y^,  Y^,  ard  Y^.)  and  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in 

a county  (Xjj),  vdth  the  socio-economic  index  aind  intelligence 

(Y^y)  held  constant,  are  shown  in  Table  18.  The  partial  r’s  involved 
in  this  question  are  presented  below  in  summary  form. 


AREAS  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  PARTIAL  r’s 

English  (Y2y) 001 

Social  Studies  (Y_, .) 026 

3W 

Natural  Science  -.248 

Mathematics  (Y^O 281 


Total  Academic  Achievement  (Y,p^)  . . . -.009 
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TABLE  18 

PARTIAL  r's  BETVJEEN  FIVE  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
NONWHITES  IN  A COUNTY,  WITH  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  AND  INTELLIGENCE  LEVELS  FOR 
THE  WHITE  POPULATION  AMONG  6?  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  HELD  CONSTANT 


Variables 


Partial  r's 


r "^2^  . Spj^T  ^001 

^ ^3W  Xjj  • 026 

^ \ • ^TW  ^IW -.248 

r Yjy 281 

^ ^TW  • ^TW  ^IW -.009 


TABLE  19 

PARTIAL  r‘s  BETWEEN  FIVE  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES  AND  THE  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC INDEX,  V.TTH  INTELLIGE17CE  LEVEL  HELD  CONSTANT 


English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

^2W 

^3w 

Y4W 

V 

White  Popxolation 
(Yj^^  held  constant) 

.4? 

.35 

.21 

.18 

.45 

Nonwh 

^3N 

Y 

TN 

Nonidiite  Population 
(Yjjj  held  constant) 

.22 

.31 

.28 

.19 

.33 

Y2P 

Y^p 

^4P 

Ytp 

Combined  Popxilation 
(Y^p  held  constant) 

.04 

.28 

.01 

.01 

.15 
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Analysis 

The  partial  r's  reveal  that,  of  the  five  areas  of  academic 
achievement,  only  the  value  of  r for  mathematics  (.28)  app>ears  to  be 
significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level. ^ It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  area  of  natural  science  reveals  a value  of  -.25,  indicating 
a negative  relationship  vrtiich  is  approaching  statistical  significance. 
The  r's  of  .026,  .001,  and  -.009  Tor  the  areas  of  English,  social 
studies,  and  total  achievement,  respectively,  are  low  and  considered 
negligible. 

QUESTION  TEN;  PARTIAL  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  EACH  OF  THE 
FIVE  AREAS  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  INDEX,  WITH 

INTELLIGENCE  LEVEL  HEID  CONSTANT 
The  partial  r's  between  each  of  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  and  the  socio-economic  index  (with  intelligence  held  constant) 
involved  in  this  question  were  computed  separately  for  the  white, 
nonwhite,  and  total  popvlation  in  Florida  counties.  The  correlations 
for  the  trfiite  population  will  be  based  on  an  N of  6?,  whereas  the 
correlations  for  the  nonwhite  and  total  population  will  be  based  on 
an  N of  50* 

The  I'/hite  Population 

The  partial  r's  between  each  of  the  five  academic  achievement 

variables  (Y„,.,  Y^, ,,  Y , Y , and  Y ) and  the  socio-economic  index 
2W»  3W'  24w  5W  TIV 

(S^^),  with  intelligence  (Y^^^)  held  constant,  are  shown  in  Table  19. 

^The  value  of  r,  according  to  Snedecor  (2,  p.  296)  is  .245  at  the 
5 per  cent  level  of  significance. 
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The  partial  r*s  involved  in  this  part  of  question  ten  are  presented 
below  in  summary  form. 


AREAS  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  PARTIAL  r’s 


English  (Y^^) 

.^7 

Social  Studies  (Y_,) 

.35 

Natxiral  Science  (Y^^) 

.21 

Mathematics  (Y  ) 
5W 

.18 

Total  Academic  Achievement  (Y^) 

.45 

Analysis 

In  an  effort  to  analyze  more  effectively  the  partial  r*s 
and  the  simple  r*s  involved  in  this  question,  the  zero-order  coefficients, 
shown  previously  for  the  vhite  population  in  Table  11,  are  listed  below 
in  summary  fom. 


^TW 

English 

^3W 

Social 

Studies 

Y 

4^f7 

Natural 

Science 

Y 

5W 

Mathematics 

Y 

IV 

Total 

Socio-Economic  Com- 
posite or  Total  Index 

.73 

.68 

.61 

.50 

.74 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  when  intelligence  is  held  constant,  the 
partial  r’s  are  appreciably  different  from  the  simple  r’s.  While  the 
simple  r’s  are  all  moderately  high,  the  resultant  partial  r’s  appear  to 
be  approximately  one-third  lower  than  the  related  simple  r’s.  English, 
total  academic  achievement,  and  social  studies  reveal  statistically 
significant  relationships  at  the  1 per  cent  level, ^ whereas  natural 

^See  Table  12  for  the  significant  values  of  r at  the  1 aixi  5 per 
cent  levels. 


science  and  mathematics  do  not  appear  to  be  statistically  significant 
at  the  1 or  5 per  cent  level. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  total  academic  achievement, 
English,  and  social  studies  are  moderately  associated  with  county-wide 
socio-economic  factors.  The  low  partial  r's  for  natural  science  and 
mathematics  indicate  the  possibility  of  a high  degree  of  association 
between  the  intelligence  level  of  a county  and  county-wide  achievement 
in  the  areas  of  natural  science  and  mathematics. 

The  Nonwhite  Population 

The  partial  r*s  between  each  of  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  (Y2jj»  ^3N*  ^4N*  ^5N*  and  Ytn)  and  the  socio-economic 
index  (S,pjj),  with  intelligence  held  constant,  are  shown  in 

Table  19 . The  partial  r*s  involved  in  this  part  of  question  ten  are 


presented  below  in  summary  form, 

AREAS  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  PARTIAL  r's 

English  .22 

Social  Studies  (Y^y)  .31 

Natural  Science  .28 

Mathematics  (Y^jj)  .19 

Total  Academic  Achievement  .33 

Analysis 


In  an  effort  to  analyze  more  effectively  the  partial  r’s  and 
the  zero-order  r's  involved  in  this  question,  the  simple  r's  between 
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the  socio-economic  index  and  academic  achievement,  shown  previously 
for  the  nonwhite  population  in  Table  13,  are  listed  below  in  svunmary 
form. 


^TN 

English 

"3N 

Social 

Studies 

Y 

4N 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Y 

TN 

Total 

Socio-Economic  Com- 

posite  or  Total  Index 

.44 

.37 

.36 

.22 

.48 

When  intelligence  is  held  constant,  the  partial  r’s  are 

appreciably  different  from  the  simple  r's.  While  the  sinqile  r’s  show 

statistically  significant  relationships  for  all  the  variables  except 

mathematics  at  the  1 per  cent  level, ^ the  partial  r’s  reveal  statistically 

significant  relationships  for  the  areas  of  total  academic  achievement, 

2 

social  studies,  and  natural  science  at  the  5 P©r  cent  level.  The 
partial  r’s  for  English  and  mathematics  do  not  appear  to  have  attained 
statistical  significance  at  the  1 or  5 P®r  cent  level. 

It  may  be  seen  that  total  academic  achievement,  social  studies, 
and  natural  science  are  moderabfiy  associated  with  county-wide  socio- 
economic factors.  The  partial  r for  English  and  the  low  partial  r for 
mathematics  indicate  that  factors  other  than  adult  schooling  and  family 
income  are  important  contributors  to  county-wide  achievement  of  high 
school  seniors  in  the  areas  of  English  and  mathematics. 

^The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is  .36 
with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 

^The  value  of  r,  according  to  Snedecor  (2,  p.  296)  is  .282  at 
the  5 per  cent  level  and  .365  at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance 
with  47  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 
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The  Total  Population 

The  partial  r’s  between  each  of  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  ^3p*  ^4p»  ^^p*  ^^p^  socio-economic  index 

(S,pp),  with  intelligence  (Yj^p)  held  constant,  are  shown  in  Table  19. 
The  partial  r's  involved  in  this  part  of  question  ten  are  presented 
below  in  summary  form. 

AREAS  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  PARTIAL  r*s 


English  (Ygp) 

.04 

Social  Studies  (Y^p) 

.28 

Natural  Science  (Yj^p) 

.01 

Mathematics  (Y^p) 

.01 

Total  Academic  Achievement  (Y,pp) 

.15 

Analysis 

Here  again  in  an  effort  to  analyze  more  effectively  the 
partial  r*s  and  the  zero-order  r*s  involved  in  this  question,  the 
sinqjle  r's  between  the  socio-economic  index  and  academic  achievement, 
shown  previously  for  the  total  population  in  Table  13,  are  listed 
below  in  summary  form. 


TP 

^2P 

English 

^3P 

Social 

Studies 

Y4P 

Natural 

Science 

^5P 

Mathematics 

Y 

TP 

Total 

Socio-Economic  Com- 
posite or  Total  Index 

.70 

.78 

.52 

.66 

.75 

It  is  notable  that,  when  intelligence  is  held  constant,  the 
resxilts  are  radically  different  from  the  single  r's.  While  the  single 
r's  in  previous  tables  have  indicated  a substantial  relationship  between 
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county-wide  socio-econonic  factors  and  all  of  the  areas  of  academic 
achievement,  the  present  partial  r’s  show  that  this  relationship  is 
largely  due  to  the  interrelated  factor  of  intelligence. 

QUESTION  ELEVEN;  PARTIAL  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETl'ffiEN  TOTAL 
ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  INDEX,  ^TH  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
SIZE  OF  COUNTY  HEID  CONSTANT 

The  partial  r*s  in  this  question,  involving  as  they  do  the 
relationship  between  the  variable  of  total  academic  achievement  and  the 
socio-economic  index  (with  intelligence  and  size  of  county  held  con- 
stant), will  be  presented  in  terms  of  separate  tables  for  the  white, 
nonwhite,  and  total  population  in  Florida  counties.  The  correlations 
for  the  vdiite  population  will  be  based  on  N's  of  67  and  50»  whereas 
the  correlations  for  the  nomdiite  and  total  population  will  be  based 
solely  on  an  N of  50. 

The  White  Popialation 

The  partial  r's  between  total  academic  achievement  (Y.j^.)  and 
the  socio-economic  index  (S,jy),  with  intelligence  (Y^^,)  and  size  of 
county  (X^)  held  constant,  are  shown  in  Table  20.  It  may  be  seen 
that  the  partial  r based  on  an  N of  67  is  .42,  vrtiei’eas  the  partial 
r based  on  an  N of  50  is  foiand  to  be  .55. 
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TABLE  20 

PARTIAL  r*s  BETWEEN  THE  TOTAL  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  LEVEL  CF  A COUNTY  AND 
THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  INDEX,  WITH  INTELLIGENCE  LEVEL  AND  SIZE  OF  COUNTY  HEID 
CONSTANT,  FOR  THE  WHITE,  NONWHITE,  AND  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 


White  Popiilation 

^ ^ ^2* 

^ ^iw  * ^iw  ^ 55** 

Nonwhite  Pop\GLation 

r Stn  . YjN  ^ 

Total  Popiilation 

r Y,pp  S^  . Yj^p 


♦Based  on  an  N of  6?. 
♦♦Based  on  an  N of  50. 


.03^* 
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Analysis 

Any  atter^jt  to  analyze  the  partial  r*s  obtained  in  this  question 
must  of  necessity  include  ample  consideration  of  the  sin^jle  r*s  which 
were  involved  in  the  coa^mtation  of  these  partial  r's.  The  simple  r*s 
idiich  appear  to  have  an  influence  on  the  partial  r's  in  this  analysis 
were  presented  originally  in  Table  11.  They  are  listed  below  in 
summary  form. 


Ty  y.  = .82 

^TW  ^IW 

Ty  „ = .74 

^IW  TW 

r Y = .67 
^IW 

i>TW  ^ 

^TW  H 

r-y  y = .42 
^iw  H 

The  single  r's  above  are  all  statistically  significant  at  the 
1 per  cent  level. ^ The  present  partial  r's  of  .42  and  .55  indicate 
that,  when  intelligence  and  size  of  covinty  are  held  constant,  there  is 
still  a statistically  significant  relationship^  between  co\inty-wide 
socio-economic  index  and  total  academic  achievement  level  of  high 
school  seniors  among  the  white  population  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
of  Florida. 

The  Nonvrtiite  Population 

The  partial  r between  total  academic  achievement  (Y<j>jj)  and  the 
socio-economic  index  (S,pjj),  with  intelligence  and  size  of  county 

(X^)  held  constant,  is  shown  in  Table  20.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 

^The  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is 
.313  with  65  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 

%he  value  of  r at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  is 
.318  with  63  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 
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value  of  this  partial  r (.24),  when  compared  with  the  values  in 
Table  12,  appears  to  be  approaching  a statistically  significant 
relationship  at  the  5 P®r  cent  level. ^ 

Analysis 

In  analyzing  the  present  partial  r,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
ample  consideration  to  the  simple  r’s  which  were  involved  in  its 
computation.  The  simple  r's  which  appear  to  have  a determinantal 
influence  on  the  partial  r in  this  analysis  were  shown  originally 
in  Table  13.  They  are  presented  below  in  summary  form. 

’^^TN  ^ ^TN  ^ ^TN 

^^TN  "^IN  ^ ^^TN  ^ ^ ^IM  H "" 

The  sinql-e  r's  above  are  all  statistically  significant  at  the 

O 

1 or  5 per  cent  level.  The  present  partial  r of  .24  indicates  that, 
when  intelligence  and  size  of  coxmty  are  held  constant,  the  relationship 
between  total  academic  achievement  and  the  socio-economic  index 
approaches  statistical  significance  at  the  5 P©r  cent  level.  When  it 
is  realized  that  the  measures  of  socio  economic  and  academic  achieve- 
ment levels  for  the  nonwhite  population  reveal  a much  lower  degree  of 
variability  than  do  similar  measures  for  the  vihite  popiilation,  the 
partial  r of  .24  may  be  interpreted  as  showing  a significant  relationship, 

^The  value  of  r at  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance  is 
.285  with  46  degrees  of  freedom  (see  Table  12). 

2 

The  values  of  r at  the  1 and  5 P©r  cent  levels  of  significance 
are  .361  and  .279,  respectively,  with  48  degrees  of  freedom  (see 
Table  12). 
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The  Total  Population 

The  partial  r between  total  academic  achievement  (Y,pp)  and  the 
socio-economic  index  (Sjp),  with  intelligence  (Y.pp)  and  size  of  covmty 
(X^)  held  constant,  is  shown  in  Table  20.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
value  of  this  partial  r (.03)  is  low  and  considered  negligible. 

Analysis 

The  calcxilation  of  the  present  partial  r of  .03  reveals  that  a 
variety  of  conditions  and  relationships  entered  into  the  rather  sensi- 
tive mathematical  eqxiation  for  cou^juting  this  partial  r.  Arqple  con- 
sideration shoxad  be  given  to  the  sinqple  r*s  vAiich  figured  prominently 
in  the  over-all  calculation.  The  simple  r's  which  appear  to  have  a 
determirjantal  influence  on  the  partial  r in  this  analysis  were  presented 
originally  in  Table  14.  They  are  listed  below  in  summary  form. 


= *89 

r_  ^ = .80 

.75 

^TP 

^IP 

Stp  Yj^p 

Itp  ^tp 

^Ytp 

Stp  ^ 

.50 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  intelligence  levels  and  size  of 
counties  are  interactive  and  are  virtually  inseparable  from  the 
academic  achievement  and  socio-economic  levels  for  the  total  pop\0^tion 
in  Floidda  counties. 

In  an  effort  to  pix)be  further  into  the  relationships  involved 
in  the  present  partial  r for  the  total  population,  an  atten5>t  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  relationship  between  total  academic  achievement  for 
the  nonwhites  and  the  socio-economic  index  for  the  total  population  in 
50  Florida  counties,  with  size  of  county  and  Intelligence  for  the  total 
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population  held  constant.  The  conqputatlon  of  this  partial  r was  found  to 
be  .08,  which  is  also  low  and  considered  negligible.  This  exploration 
provided  evidence  >diich  indicates  that,  \Aien  intelligence  and  size  of 
coxinty  have  been  held  constant,  the  socio-economic  level  for  the  total 
population  is  not  affecting  appreciably  the  total  academic  achievement 
of  the  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  in  the  50  Florida  coxmties 
represented  in  this  study. 


Svumnary 

The  basic  data  derived  for  the  st\idy  were  analyzed  in  this 
chapter.  Zero-order,  partial,  and  multiple  coefficients  of  correlation 
were  calctilated  to  detennine  the  ainswers  to  the  basic  questions  of  the 
study.  The  statistical  results  were  presented  by  means  of  simplified 
tables  which  sjecif ical ly  applied  to  each  question  under  consideration. 
Levels  of  confidence  were  determined  by  consulting  Snedecor’s  (2,  p.  286) 
tabled  values  of  R and  r at  the  1 and  5 P©r  cent  levels.  Some  of  the 
major  relationships  described  in  this  chapter  may  be  summartzed  as 
follows  5 

1.  Achievement  of  white  high  school  seniors  in  English,  social 
studies,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  total  achievement  is  moder- 
ately associated  with  the  socio-economic  factors  of  adult  schooling 
and  family  income  of  the  white  population  in  Florida  counties. 

2.  Achievement  of  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  in  English, 
social  studies,  natviral  science,  and  total  achievement  is  moderately 
associated  with  the  socio-economic  factors  of  adult  schooling  and  family 
income  of  the  nonwhite  population  in  Florida  comities. 
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3.  Achievement  of  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  in  mathe- 
matics is  negligibly  related  to  the  socio-economic  factors  of  adult 
schooling,  Income,  and  the  measure  of  schooling  and  income  combined. 

4.  The  county-wide  socio-economic  factors  of  schooling  and 
income  appear  to  be  more  closely  associated  with  achievement  in 
English  and  social  studies  than  with  natural  science  and  mathematics 
for  the  vjhite  and  nonwhite  popxalation. 

5.  Achievement  in  mathematics  for  the  nonwhite  population 
appears  to  be  the  only  raeas\u*e  of  achievement  which  is  negligibly 
related  to  size  of  county. 

6.  The  gjreater  the  proportion  of  noradiites  in  a county  the 
lower  the  academic  achievement  of  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  in  that 
coxinty. 

7.  The  per  cent  of  noradiites  in  a coimty  does  not  affect 
appreciably  the  measvires  of  intelligence  and  achievement  in  English, 
social  stxidies,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  total  achievement 
for  the  white  and  nonwhite  population  in  the  counties  of  Florida. 

8.  When  the  meastires  of  intelligence  and  size  of  county  are 
held  constant,  socio-economic  factors  of  schooling  and  income  are 
still  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  total  academic  achievement 
for  the  white  and  nonwhite  population  in  Florida  counties. 


Further  details  concereing  the  findings  of  this  chapter  and 
a discussion  of  Question  12,  relating  to  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
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concerning  the  achievement  of  white  and  nonwiiite  high  school  seniors 
in  Floirida,  will  be  presented  in  the  final  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOI-IMENDATIONS 

An  investigation  xras  made  in  this  stxidy  of  the  relationships 
between  coxinty-vride  measures  of  certain  socio-economic  factors, 
intelligence,  and  academic  achievement  of  high  school  seniors  in 
Flortda.  Including  virtually  all  of  the  white  and  nonwhite  public  and 
private  high  schools  of  the  state  of  Florida,  this  study  represents 
an  analysis  of  120,130  test  scores  made  by  24,026  seniors  who  were 
participants  in  the  Flortda  State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Pirogram 
during  the  years  195^  1957  • Two-hundred  thirteen  white  high 

schools  and  thirty- two  white  private  high  schools,  represented  by 
the  test  scores  of  19 » 7^  seniors,  were  included  in  the  study. 
Eighty-six  nonvrhlte  high  schools  and  one  nonidiite  private  high  school, 
represented  by  the  test  scores  of  4,277  seniors,  were  also  included  in 
the  study.  Each  of  the  sixty-seven  couinty  school  administrative  units 
of  Florida  is  represented  in  the  study.  In  the  case  of  the  nonwhite 
high  schools,  insvifficient  or  inadequate  data  made  it  necessary  to 
omit  17  counties  from  portions  of  the  study. 

Measures  of  county-wide  socio-economic,  intelligence,  and 
academic -achievement  levels  were  developed  for  the  white,  noradiite, 
and  total  population  of  each  county  irepresented  in  the  study.  Quanti- 
fied census  data  relating  to  the  median  years  of  school  completed  by 
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persons  25  years  old  and  over  and  median  f annual  family  income  were  used 
in  the  development  of  measures  of  socio-economic  levels  for  the  counties 
represented  in  the  study*  The  measures  of  county-wide  intelligence  and 
academic  achievement  levels  were  developed  from  the  individual  test 
scores  made  by  thos  high  school  seniors  \Aio  paz*tioipated  in  the  Florida 
State-Wide  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Progiram.  Median  raw  scores  were  com- 
puted from  county-wide  frequency  distributions  of  test  scores  in  the 
airea  of  intelligence  and  in  the  subject-matter  areas  of  English,  social 
studies,  natural  science,  and  mathematics.  To  avoid  giving  iinrfuft 
weight  to  the  different  tests  involving  aspects  of  academic  achievement, 
all  county-wide  median  raw  scores  were  converted  to  con^^arable  scaled 
scores.  Once  the  median  raw  scores  had  been  converted  to  congjarable 
scaled  scores,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  an  over-all  total  academic 
achievement  scaled  score  for  each  coimty  represented  in  the  study.  In 
the  absence  of  c<miparable  scaled  scores  for  the  intelligence  portion  of 
the  test  battery , the  original  raw  scores  of  the  intelligence  test  were 
given  a mean  and  standard  deviation  cooqparable  to  those  of  the  achieve- 
ment test  scores.  Since  the  Florida  achievanent  scores  were  scaled 
with  reference  to  national  norms,  the  procedure  used  produced  a set  of 
county  median  Intelllgenoe  scores  oonparable  both  to  the  county  median 
achievement  scores  and  the  national  norms. 

The  basic  techniq\ios  for  making  the  statistical  analyses  were  as 
follows  i The  transforming  of  income  and  levels  of  schooling  figxires  into 
T-values,  the  transforming  of  median  raw  intelligence  scores  and  academic 
achievement  scores  into  comparable  scaled  scores,  the  computation 
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of  siaiple  (Pearson  Produo t-Mouient)  correlations  among  all  the  variables 
in  the  study,  the  con^^utation  of  partial  and  multiple  correlations  in 
terms  of  those  variables  which  were  found  to  be  critical  factors  in 
arriving  at  answers  to  the  twelve  basic  questions  in  the  study,  and 
the  testing  of  the  significance  of  the  calculated  correlations  by  the 
use  of  Snedecor's  (7,  p.  286)  tabled  values  of  R and  r at  the  1 and  5 
per  cent  levels.  The  statistical  design  involved  the  following  major 
conqpu  tat  ions : 

1.  Normalizing  quantified  census  data  relating  to 
county-wide  levels  of  schooling  and  income, 
including  a measure  of  schooling  and  income 
combined,  by  transforming  the  original  data  into 
T-values . 

2.  Transforming  county-wide  median  raw  test  scores 
of  high  school  seniors  on  the  Florida  State -Wide 
Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  into  normalized, 
comparable  scaled  scores. 

3.  Calculating  the  zero-order,  partial,  and  multiple 
coefficients  of  correlation  reqviired  to  answer 
the  basic  questions  in  the  study. 

Quantified  census  data  were  used  in  the  development  of  the 
measures  of  the  socio-economic  level  for  the  vdiite,  nonvdiite,  and  total 
population  of  each  county  included  in  the  study.  The  census  data  which 
were  used  in  determining  the  socio-economic  level  of  each  county  cor^jrised 
a 20  per  cent  sample  of  the  adult  population  throughout  each  county  in 
Florida  represented  in  the  studj’^. 

Statistical  Relationships  Involved  in  the 
Basic  Cuestions  of  the  Study 

The  basic  data  derived  for  this  study  were  analyzed  by  means  of 
statistical  fonnulae.  Answers  were  obtained  to  the  basic  questions  of 
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the  study  and  conclusions  reached  conceming  their  related  hypotheses. 
Levels  of  confidence  were  determined  by  consiolting  Snedecor’s  (7,  p.  286) 
tabled  values  of  R and  r at  the  1 and  5 per  cent  levels  (see  Table  12). 
The  statistical  results  axe  summarized  in  terms  of  sin^d-ified  tables 
which  specifically  apply  to  each  question  luider  consideration.  The 
last  question,  involving  as  it  does  the  findings  of  the  previous 
questions,  will  be  treated  as  an  interpretive  question,  the  explanation 
being  provided  in  terras  of  the  over-all  findings  of  pertinent  related 
research  and  the  statistical  results  of  this  study. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SOCIO-ECON(»IIC  FACTORS 
AND  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  (QUESTION  !)♦ 

A.  White  Population. — The  zero-order  correlations  between  each 
of  the  socio-economic  factors  and  the  academic  achievement  variables 


are  listed  below. 

Y 

2W 

English 

V 

Social 

Studies 

Y. 

l(W 

Natural 

Science 

Y5W 

Mathematics 

Y 

^TW 

Total 

Schooling 

.71 

.65 

.64 

.50 

.73 

^2W 

.62 

.60 

.42 

.63 

Stjy  Combined 

.73 

.68 

.61 

.50 

.74 

♦The  questions  are  stated  in  detail  in  Chapters  I and  IV. 
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There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between  each  of 
the  three  socio-economic  factors  and  the  five  acadeinic  achievement 
variables . 

B.  Nonwhite  Population, — The  zero-oi\ier  coefficients  of 
correlation  between  each  of  the  socio-economic  factors  and  academic 
achievement  are  listed  below. 


Y 

Y 

Y. 

2N 

3N 

4N 

5N 

TN 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

Schooling 

.33 

.25 

.31 

.15 

.36 

Income 

.46 

.42 

.32 

.25 

.51 

Combined 

.i44 

.37 

.36 

.22 

.48 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between 
schooling  and  total  academic  achievement,  English,  and  natural 
science.  Social  stiidies  appears  to  be  approaching  statistical  signifi- 
cance at  the  5 per  cent  level,  >diereas  the  relationship  between  school- 
ing and  mathematics  is  not  statistically  significant  at  the  1 or  5 P©r 
cent  level. 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  betvreen 
income  and  total  academic  achievement,  English,  social  studies,  and 
natural  science.  Mathematics  appears  to  be  appi^saching  statistical 
significance  at  the  5 per  cent  level. 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between  the 
measure  of  schooling  and  income  combined  and  total  academic  achieverjent, 
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English,  social  studies,  and  natural  science.  It  may  be  seen  that  the 
r between  the  combined  socio-economic  measinre  and  mathematics  does  not 
meet  the  test  of  statistical  significance  at  the  1 or  5 per  cent  level. 

C.  Total  Popxilation. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  each  of  the  socio-economic  factors  and  the  academic  achievement 
variables  are  listed  below. 


Y 

^2P 

Y3P 

^4P 

^5P 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natviral 

Science 

^lathematics 

Total 

Schooling 

.65 

.76 

.48 

.62 

.71 

>2p  Income 

.67 

.71 

.50 

.62 

.70 

Combined 

.70 

CO 

o- 

• 

.52 

.66 

.75 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between  each 


of  the  three  socio-economic  factors  and  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables . 


Analysis 

The  r's  calculated  for  the  white  population  terxi  to  indicate  that 
cotinty-wide  socio-economic  factoie  of  median  years  of  school  completed 
by  adtilts  and  median  annual  family  income  are  associated  with  the  academic 
achievement  of  the  white  high  school  seniors  in  the  counties  of  Florida. 
This  association  appears  to  be  greater  in  English  and  social  stvidies 
than  it  is  in  natural  science  and  mathematics.  Apparently  achievement 
in  natural  science  and  mathematics  is  more  a result  of  formal  instruc- 
tion at  school  than  it  is  a matter  of  home  and  county-vri.de  environmental 
associations  and  influences. 
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The  r’s  calculated  for  the  nonwhite  pop\ilation  indicate  an 
interesting  shift  from  the  resiolts  for  the  vriiite  population.  V/hereas 
schooling  was  the  strong  influential  factor  for  the  tdiites,  the  inqjortant 
variable  for  the  nonwhites  becomes  the  income  of  the  nonwhite  families. 
Like  the  xdiites,  however,  the  lowest  relationships  involve  the  variables 
of  natural  science  and  mathematics.  It  is  possible  that  achievement  of 
nonwhite  pupils  in  natural  science  and  mathematics  is  more  closely 
associated  with  such  factors  as  formal  school  instruction,*  peer 
associations  at  school,  and  other  factors  than  it  is  with  county-wide 
economic  and  cultural  influences. 

The  r's  calculated  for  the  total  popvilation  indicate  that 
Florida  co\onties  reflect  the  pressures  and  strengths  of  the  cultural 
environments  in  which  their  high  school  seniors  grow  up,  interact,  and 
learn.  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  measiires  of  socio-economic 
level  eTi^sloyed  in  this  study  are  more  closely  associated  vd.th  achieve- 
ment of  high  school  seniors  in  social  studies  and  English  than  they  are 
vrith  mathematics  and  natuiel  science. 

Ifypothesis  1,  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  each  of  the  meastires  of  socio-economic  level  and  the  academic 
achievement  variables  used  in  this  stxody,  is  rejected  except  for  the 
relationship  between  each  of  the  measures  of  socio-economic  level  and 
achievement  in  mathematics  for  the  nonvhite  popialation. 

*Two  or  more  years  of  science  and  mathematics  are  required  for 
graduation  in  most  nonwhite  high  schools  in  Florida  (2,  p.  13). 
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REIATI0KSH3P  BET'.-.’EEN  SOCIO-ECONOKIC 
FACTORS  AI®  INTELLIGENCE  (QUESTION  2) 

A,  White  Popttlation. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of 
correlation  between  each  of  the  socio-economic  factors  and  intelligence 
are  listed  below. 


Intelligence 


S^^^  Schooling.  . 

.69 

Income  . . . 

.55 

Srj^r  Combined  . . 

.67 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between 

each  of  the  socio-economic  factors  and  intelligence. 

B.  Non\;hite  Population. — The 

zero-order  coefficients  of 

conrelation  between  each  of  the  socio- 

economic  factors  and  intelligence 

are  listed  below. 

^IN 

Intelligence 

Sj^jj  Schooling.  . 

.38 

3^^  XncoiQi3  • • • 

.45 

S^  Combined  . . 

.46 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  betireen  each 
of  the  socio-economic  factors  and  intelligence. 

C.  Total  Population. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of 
correlation  bet\ireen  each  of  the  socio-economic  factors  and  intelligence 
are  listed  below. 
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YiP 

Intelligence 
S^p  Schooling,  . .80 

Spp  Income  . . . *70 

Combined  . . .30 

TP 

There  is  a highly  significant  statistical  relationship  between 
each  of  the  socio-economic  factors  and  intelligence. 

Analysis 

The  r's  calctilated  for  the  vAiite  popiilation  indicate  a high 
degree  of  association  between  Intelligence  and  the  socio-economic 
factors  of  median  years  of  school  completed  by  advilts,  median  annual 
family  income,  and  the  measure  of  schooling  and  income  combined.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  intelligence,  schooling,  aixi  family  income 
are  all  inter correlated  and  presumably  exert  a reciprocal  influence  on 
each  other.  It  is  quite  possible  that  high  levels  of  schooling  and 
intelligence  are  powerful  contributors  to  the  development  of  high  income 
and  social  status  levels  among  the  coxmties  of  Florida, 

The  r's  calculated  for  the  nonwhite  population  are  notably  lower 
than  those  vdiich  were  computed  for  the  white  poptilation  in  this 
question.  These  lower  correlations  may  be  attributed  to  the  measvures  of 
socio-economic  factors  and  intelligence  which  reveal  less  variability 
than  do  similar  meastires  for  the  \diite  and  total  population.  The  evi- 
dence does  indicate,  hovjever,  that  nonwhite  income  levels  are  more  highly 
associated  with  intelligence  than  are  levels  of  schooling.  This  is  perhaps 
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one  way  of  explaining  vrtiy  nonvrfiite  high  school  seniors  in  genei^  perform 
better  academically  in  those  coxinties  in  which  the  income  level  for  non- 
whites is  high. 

The  r*s  calculated  for  the  total  population  are  all  high  and 
indicate  that  county-wide  levels  of  schooling  are  moi-o  closely  associ- 
ated xd-th  intelligence  than  are  county-wide  levels  of  income.  Too, 
since  they  are  highly  interrelated,  the  measxtres  of  schooling,  income, 
and  intelligence  presximably  exeirt  a reciprocal  influence  on  each  other. 

Hypothesis  2,  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  betvreen 
each  of  the  measures  of  socio-economic  level  and  the  measure  of  intelli- 
gence \ised  in  this  study,  is  rejected,  the  evidence  indicating  that  all 
relationships  involved  in  question  two  were  found  to  be  statistically 
significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level. 

REUTIONSHIP  BETOKEN  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
AC-4DmC  ACHIEVEMENT  ( '-lUESTION  3) 

A.  1-Jhite  Population. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  intelligence  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables  are 
listed  below. 


Y 

IW 

^2;-; 

English 

Y 

^3v; 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

^5W 

Mathematics 

Total 

Intelligence 

.73 

.76 

.76 

CO 

• 

.82 

There  is  a highly  significant  statistical  relationship  betX'reen 
intelligence  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables. 
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B.  Nomjhlte  Popiilatlon, — The  zero-order  coefficients  of 
correlation  betvreen  intelligence  and  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  are  listed  belovr. 


Y 

IN 

""an 

English 

Y 

^3N 

Social 

Studies 

^4N 

Natural 

Science 

^5N 

tothematics 

^TN 

Total 

Intelligence 

,62 

.21 

.26 

.10 

.4? 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between 
intelligence  and  achievement  in  English  and  total  academic  achievement 
at  the  5 per  cent  level.  Natural  science  appears  to  be  approaching 
statistical  significance  at  the  5 per  cent  level,  whereas  the 
relationships  betvreen  intelligence  and  the  variables  of  social  studies 
and  mathematics  are  not  statistically  significant  at  the  1 or  5 per 
cent  level, 

C,  Total  Population. — The  zero -order  coefficients  of 
correlation  between  intelligence  and  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  are  listed  below. 


Y^p 

English 

Y 

^3P 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

Intelligence 

.86 

• 

00 

CO 

.65 

.82 

.89 

There  is  a very  significant  statistical  relationship  betvjeen 
intelligence  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables. 

Analysis 

The  r's  calculated  for  the  vdiite  popvilation  point  to  a povrerftl 
association  betx-reen  the  intelligence  level  and  academic  achievement 
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levels  of  Florida  counties.  It  is  woirth  noting  that  the  highest 
correlation  with  intelligence  is  with  total  academic  achievement, 
whereas  the  lowest  correlation  is  found  to  be  with  mathematics.  Due 
to  the  high  degree  of  association  between  co\inty-vride  intelligence  and 
academic  achievement  levels,  these  relationships  were  subjected  to 
further  investigation,  the  resxilts  of  which  are  repoi*ted  in  subsequent 
material. 

The  r's  for  the  nonwhite  population,  vrtien  con^sared  with  similar 
relationships  for  the  vAiite  population,  appear  to  be  strikingly  lovr. 

The  correlation  between  intelligence  and  total  academic  achievement  is 
,35  below  the  figure  for  the  white  population.  The  r of  ,62  for 
En^ish  for  the  nonwhite  population  approaches  the  r of  ,73  for  English 
for  the  white  population  more  closely  than  for  any  of  the  other  measures 
of  achievement.  The  remaining  r’s  for  total  achievement,  natural 
science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics  are  approximately  one-third  or 
one-fo\irth  of  those  similar  relationships  for  the  vhite  population. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  low  r’s  are  the  result  of  a rather  restricted 
range  of  variability  in  the  achievement  levels  of  noxndiite  high  school 
seniors . 

The  r’s  calcvilated  for  the  total  population  re-enphasize  the 
conrelative  aspects  of  county-wide  intelligence  and  academic  achieve- 
ment levels.  Th^  also  highlight  the  marked  differences  in  academic 
achievement  which  are  associated  with  the  levels  of  intelligence  for 
the  white  and  nonwhite  segments  of  the  population  in  Florida  counties. 

Some  of  these  differences  have  been  subjected  to  further  investigation 
the  restilts  of  idiich  are  repoi*ted  in  subsequent  material. 
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tfypothesis  3*  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  betvreen 
the  measnre  of  intelligence  and  each  of  the  academic  achievement 
variables  used  in  this  stxady,  is  rejected  except  for  the  relationship 
between  the  measure  of  intelligence  and  achievement  in  mathematics, 
social  studies,  and  possibly  natxnral  science  for  the  nonwhite 
population. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SIZE  OF  COUNTY  AND 
ACADEMIC  ACHIEVE^^OT  (QUESTION  4) 

A.  VJhite  Population. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of  cor- 
relation between  size  of  county  and  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  are  listed  below. 


h 

^2W 

English 

^3W 

Social 

Studies 

^4W 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

Size  of  Cotinty 

.43 

.40 

.33 

.35 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between  the 
size  of  a county  and  the  five  academic  achievement  vaidables. 

B.  Nonvrtiite  Population. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of 
correlation  between  size  of  county  and  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  are  listed  below. 


^2N 

English 

^3N 

Social 

Studies 

% 

Natural 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

Size  of  County 

.33 

.32 

.33 

.04 

CO 

• 
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There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between  size 


of  co\mty  and  total  academic  achievement  at  the  1 per  cent  level, 
followed  by  statistically  significant  relationships  with  English, 
natural  science,  and  social  studies  at  the  5 P©r  cent  level.  Mathe- 
matics appears  to  be  negligibly  related  to  a size  of  county. 

C.  Total  Population. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of 
conrelation  between  size  of  cotinty  and  the  five  academic  achievement 
variables  are  listed  below. 


p 

^2P 

English 

Y 

Social 

Studies 

Natvural 

Science 

vjp 

Mathematics 

Total 

Size  of  Covinty 

.55 

.63 

.41 

.48 

.59 

There  is  a statistically  significant  relationship  between  size 
of  county  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables. 

Analysis 

The  r's  calcxilated  for  the  white  population  indicate  that 
size  of  county  is  positively  associated  viith  the  over-all  academic 
achievement  which  characterizes  Florida  counties.  This  relationship 
between  size  of  county  and  academic  achievement  has  been  subjected  to 
fvirther  investigation,  the  results  of  ■fcrtiich  are  reported  in  subsequent 
material. 

The  r*s  calculated  for  the  nonwhite  popxilation  centre  favor- 
ably with  those  fovind  for  the  vriiite  popiilation,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  mathematics.  For  some  reason  or  other,  mathematics  drops  to  insig- 
nificance for  the  nonwhite  population.  This  finding  suggests  the 


possibility  that  achievement  in  mathematics  is  perhaps  more  closely 
associated  vd.th  the  qtiality  of  teaching  in  certain  counties,  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  years  of  mathematics  are  required  for  graduation  in 
most  nonwhite  high  schools  in  Florida,  and  many  other  factors. 
Investigations  sho\ald  be  made  to  determine  idiat  some  of  these  influen- 
tial factors  are. 

The  r's  for  the  total  popxalation  re-empliasize  the  high  degree 
of  association  between  size  of  county  and  the  over-all  academic  achieve- 
ment which  characterizes  the  covmties  of  Florida.  This  association  has 
been  subjected  to  further  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are 
reported  in  subsequent  material. 

Hypothesis  4,  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
size  of  county  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables  used  in  this 
study,  is  rejected  except  for  the  relationship  between  size  of  county 
and  achievement  in  mathematics  for  the  nonwhite  population. 

RELATIONSHIP  BEn.’EEN  PER  CENT  OF  NOLI^'OTTES  IN  A 
COUNTY  AND  AC.iDEMlC  ACLIIEVEI-IENT  (QUESTION  5) 

A.  VJhite  Popiilation. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of  cor- 
relation between  the  demographic  factor  of  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a 
county  and  the  five  academic  achievement  variables  are  listed  below. 


% 

Y 

TV/ 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natxxral 

Science 

Mathematics 

Total 

Per  Cent  of  County 
That  Is  Nonvdiite 

.06 

.05 

-.14 

.18 

.04 
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The  values  of  r betxreen  per  cent  of  county  that  is  nonirfiite 
and  academic  achievement  indicate  that  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in 
a county  is  more  or  less  negligibly  related  to  all  five  of  the 
academic  achievement  variables. 

B.  Nonvdiite  Population. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of  cor- 
relation between  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  and  the  five 
academic  achievement  variables  are  listed  below. 


% 

^2N 

English 

^3N 

Social 

Stiidies 

Y, 

4N 

Natural 

Science 

Y 

5N 

Mathematics 

Y 

TN 

Total 

Per  Cent  of  County 
That  Is  Nonwhite 

-.13 

-.19 

-.21 

-.19 

-.21 

The  values  of  r between  per  cent  of  county  that  is  nonwhite  and 
academic  achievement  point  out  that  all  of  the  relationships  are 
virtually  negligible. 


C.  Total  Popyilation. — The  zero-order  coefficients  of  cor- 
relation between  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  and  the  five  academic 
achievement  variables  are  listed  below. 


\ ^2P 

Y^p 

Y4P 

^5P 

Y 

J-Tp 

English 

Social 

Studies 

Natural 

Science 

I'dathematics 

Total 

Per  Cent  of  Coxinty 
That  Is  Nonwhite  -.23 

-.31 

-.25 

-.22 

-.28 

There  is  a significant  negative  relationship  between  per  cent 
of  a county  that  is  nonwhite  and  achievement  in  social  stxjdies  and  total 
academic  achievement  at  the  5 per  cent  level.  Natiural  science,  English, 
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and  mathematics  appear  to  be  appix>aching  a significant  negative 
relationship  with  per  cent  of  county  that  is  nonwhite  at  the  5 per  cent 
level. 

Analysis 

The  r's  calculated  for  the  white  population  pievide  every 
indication  that,  xdiile  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a coiaity  is  negligibly 
related  to  each  of  the  five  academic  achievement  variables,  mathematics 
and  natural  science  are  associated  iTith  per  cent  of  county  that  is 
nonvhite  in  a way  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  academic 
achievement  variables. 

The  r's  calculated  for  the  nonvdiite  pop\ilation  are  all  virtually 
negligible.  There  is  some  indication  that,  if  there  vrere  more  variation 
among  counties  in  the  per  cent  of  nonvjhites,  the  correlations  might  be 
still  larger  in  a negative  direction. 

The  r's  calculated  for  the  total  popvilation  point  out  that,  when 
the  test  scores  of  vhite  and  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  are  combined 
for  each  county,  the  r between  pier  cent  of  each  covinty  that  is  nonwhite 
and  county-wide  academic  achievement  is  still  negative,  but  it  is 
larger  in  a negative  direction.  Apparently  factors  other  tlian  per  cent 
of  nonwhites  are  largely  influential  in  determining  the  academic  achieve- 
ment levels  of  high  school  seniors  in  the  counties  of  Florida. 

Hypothesis  5i  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
per  cent  of  nomihites  in  a county  and  the  measures  of  academic  achieve- 
ment used  in  the  stx.«3y,  is  accepted,  the  evidence  being  more  than 
sufficient. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SIZE  OF  COUNTY  AND  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT, 
VEETH  INTELLIDENCE  HELD  CONSTANT  (QUESTION  6) 
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A.  White  Popvilatlon. — The  partial  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  size  of  co\anty  and  academic  achievement,  with  intelligence 
held  constant,  are  listed  belov;. 


^ 'H  ^2W 


= .23 


^ H ^Ti-;  * “ *2° 


= -IS 


r Y5W  . Y^^^  = .13 

r X^  Yif^j  . Yj^^r  = .01 

The  partial  r*s  for  the  vjhite  popiilation  indicate  that  English 
r^nks  first  among  the  academic  achievement  variables  and  appears  to  be 
approaching  statistical  significance  at  the  5 per  cent  level,  foUovred 
by  total  academic  achievement  and  social  studies  which  also  appear  to 
be  appi^jaohing  significance  at  the  5 P©r  cent  level.  Mathematics  and 
natiiral  science,  with  partial  r's  of  ,13  and  .01  respectively,  are 
considered  negligible. 

B.  Nonwhite  Population. — Ihe  partial  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  size  of  county  and  academic  achievement,  with  intelligence  held 
constant,  are  listed  belovr. 


^ ^ "^TN 
^ ^ ^4N 
^ ^3N 

^ ^2N 


4n 


.28 


Yin  = -27 
^iN  = -27 
^IN  = *18 

Yin  = -oi 
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The  partial  r's  for  the  nonwhite  population  indicate  that 
total  academic  achievement  is  significantly  related  to  size  of  county 
at  the  5 per  cent  level,  followed  by  social  studies  and  natural 
science  which  appear  to  be  approaching  significance  at  the  5 per  cent 
level.  The  partial  r's  for  English  and  mathematics  are  lov;  and 
considei^  negligible. 

C.  Total  Population. — The  partial  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  size  of  county  and  academic  achievement,  with  intelligence 
held  constant,  are  listed  below. 


r Xcf  Y'jp 


Yjp  = .46 

^IP  “ 

Yjp  = .27 
Yjp  = .14 

Yjp  = .12 


The  partial  r's  above  reveal  that  social  studies  is  significantly 
related  to  size  of  county  at  the  1 per  cent  level.  Total  academic 
achievement  appears  to  be  approaching  significance  at  the  1 per  cent 
level,  whereas  English  may  be  said  to  be  approaching  significance  at 
the  5 per  cent  level.  The  partial  r's  for  mathematics  and  natui?al 
science  are  lovj  and  considered  negligible. 


Analysis 

The  partial  r's  for  the  white  popiilation  indicate  that  size  of 
county  apparently  contributes  more  to  achievement  in  English,  total 
academic  achievement,  and  social  studies  than  it  does  to  mathematics 
and  nat\iral  science.  The  wide  variation  in  the  partial  r's  among  the 
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areas  of  academic  achievement,  however,  suggests  that  many  factors 
other  than  size  of  cotmty  are  strong  contributors  to  achievement. 

The  partial  r*s  for  the  nonvriiite  population  indicate  that 
size  of  county  is  associated  to  a lesser  degree  with  English  and 
mathematics  than  it  is  with  total  academic  achievement,  social  studies, 
and  natural  science. 

The  partial  r's  for  the  total  population  indicate  that  size  of 
county  is  associated  with  social  studies,  total  acadeiaic  achieveasient, 
and  English  to  a greater  degree  than  it  is  with  mathematics  and  mtxiral 
science. 

I^rpothesis  6,  vdien  the  measure  of  intelligence  is  held  constant, 
there  are  no  significant  relationships  between  size  of  county  and  the 
measures  of  academic  achievement  used  in  this  study,  is  accepted  for  the 
white  population;  it  is  accepted  for  English  and  mathematics  for  the 
nonwhite  jjopulatlon;  and  mathematics  and  natural  science  for  the  total 
population. 

REUTIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INTELLIGENCE  AND  ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  NONWHITES  IN 
THE  COUNTY  HELD  CONSTANT  (QUESTION  7) 

A.  White  Population. — The  partial  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  Intelligence  and  academic  achievement,  with  per  cent  of  non- 
vdiites  in  a county  held  ccaistant,  are  listed  below. 
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Analysis 

The  partial  r*s  and  the  sin^ile  r*s  involved  in  this  question, 
while  revealing  statistically  significant  relationships  for  all 
variables  at  the  1 per  cent  level,  are  not  appreciably  different.  This 
wo\J-d  lend  support  to  the  earlier  finding  that  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites 
in  a county  does  not  seriously  affect  the  relationship  between  the 
measure  of  intelligence  and  all  the  measures  of  academic  achievement  of 
the  white  high  school  seniors  thi^sughout  the  counties  of  Florida, 

Hjqjothesis  7»  when  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  is  held 
constant,  there  are  no  significant  relationships  between  the  measures 
of  academic  achievement  and  the  measure  of  intelligence  used  in  this 
study,  is  rejected  for  the  vdiite  population.  The  evidence  revealed  in 
this  question  is  more  than  adequate  to  reject  this  hypothesis. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TOTAL  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
AND  THE  COMBINED  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
INDEX  AND  INTELLIGENCE  (QUESTION  8) 

White  Population,— The  multiple  R between  total  academic 
achievement  and  the  combined  influences  of  the  socio-economic  index 
and  the  measure  of  intelligence  reveals  a value  of  .86.  This  value  of  R, 
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when  conqsarod  with  the  sin^e  r*s  for  total  achievement  and  the  socio- 
economic index  (.73)  and  total  achievement  and  the  measture  of  intelli- 
gence (.82),  may  be  said  to  indicate  that  the  meas\ires  of  intelligence 
and  the  combined  socio-economic  factors  aire  highly  associated  with  the 
over-all  academic  achievement  level  of  the  coiinties  represented  in  the 
study, 

B,  Nonvrtiite  Population. — The  multiple  R between  total  academic 
achievement  and  the  combined  infliiences  of  the  socio-economic  index  and 
the  measure  of  intelligence  reveals  a value  of  ,57,  This  value  of  R, 
when  compared  with  the  simple  r*s  for  total  achievement  and  the  socio- 
economic index  (.48)  and  total  achievement  and  the  meastire  of  intelli- 
gence (•4-7),  may  be  said  to  indicate  that  the  measxires  of  intelligence 
and  the  combined  socio-economic  factors  are  highly  associated  with  the 
over -all  academic  achievement  level  of  the  co\mties  represented  in  this 
study, 

C.  Total  Population. — The  multiple  R between  total  academic 
achievement  and  the  combined  influences  of  the  socio-economic  index 
and  the  measure  of  intelligence  reveals  a valvie  of  ,892.  This  value 
of  R,  when  cou5>ared  with  the  simple  r’s  for  total  academic  achievement 
and  the  socio-economic  index  (.75)  and  total  academic  achievement  and 
the  measure  of  Intelligence  (,89),  aj^sears  to  have  Increased  slightly. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  socio-economic  index  and  the  meas\ire  of 
intelligence  are  highly  interrelated  and  prestunably  exert  a reciprocal 
influence  on  each  other. 

Hypothesis  8,  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
the  measure  of  total  academic  achievement  and  the  combined  influences 
of  the  socio-economic  index  and  the  measrire  of  intelligence,  is  rejected. 
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RELATIONSHIP  BEWEEN  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  NONWHITES  IN  A COUNTY,  WITH  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
INDEX  AND  INTELLIGENCE  HEID  CONSTANT  (QUESTION  9) 

A,  Population,— The  partial  coefficients  of  correlation 

between  the  academic  achievement  variables  and  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites 
in  a county,  with  the  socio-economic  index  and  the  measure  of  intelli- 
gence held  constant,  ai*e  listed  below. 

MEASURES  OF  AC-ADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  PARTIAL  r's 

English  (Y2y) 001 

Social  Studies  (Y^) *026 

Naturail  Science  -.248 

>iathematics  (Y^O .281 

Total  Academic  Achievement  (Y^t)  ....  -.009 

Analysis 

The  partial  r’s  in  this  question  reveal  that  the  value  of  r for 
mathematics  (.281)  is  the  only  relationship  iihich  appears  to  be  statis- 
tically significant  at  the  5 cent  level.  The  r of  -.248  for 
natoiral  science  reveals  a negative  relationship  which  is  approaching 
statistical  significance.  The  r’s  of  .026,  .001,  and  -.009  for 
English,  social  studies,  and  total  achievement,  respectively,  are  low 
and  consideied  negligible. 

Hj'pothesis  9»  when  the  socio-economic  index  and  the  measure  of 
intelligence  for  the  white  popvilation  in  a county  are  held  constant, 
there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  achievement  in  English, 
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social  stvidies,  nattiial  science,  matheinatics , and  total  achievement 
and  the  per  cent  of  nonvdiites  residing  in  that  county,  is  accepted 
except  for  achievement  in  mathematics. 

REUTIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  INDEX,  WTTH  INTELLIGENCE 
HELD  CONSTANT  (QUESTION  10 ) 

A.  White  Population. — The  partial  r*s  between  the  academic 
achievement  variables  and  the  socio-economic  index,  with  the  measvire 
of  intelligence  held  constant,  are  listed  below. 


MEASURES  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  PARTIAL  r's 

English  47 

Social  Studies  (Y^) 35 

Natxiral  Science  ,21 

Mathematics  (Y^^) .18 

Total  Academic  Achievement ,45 


The  partial  r*s  for  the  white  popvilation  point  to  statistically 
significant  relationships  for  English,  social  studies,  and  total  achieve- 
ment, vrtiereas  natviral  science  and  mathematics  do  not  meet  the  test  of 
statistical  significance  at  the  1 or  5 per  cent  level, 

B,  Nonvriiite  Population, — The  partial  r's  between  the  academic 
achievement  variables  and  the  socio-economic  index,  with  the  meas\ire 
of  intelligence  held  constant,  are  listed  below. 
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MEASURES  OF  AC.4DEMIC  ACHIEVmENT  PARTIAL  r’s 

English  (Y2jj) 22 

Social  Studies  *31 

Natural  Science  .28 

Mathematics  (Y^jj) .19 

Total  Academic  Achievement .33 


The  partial  r's  for  the  nonwhite  population  indicate  that  total 
achievement,  social  studies,  and  natural  science  are  significantly- 
related  to  -the  socio-economic  index,  whereas  English  and  mathematics 
do  not  appear  to  meet  the  -test  of  s-tatistical  significance  at  -the 
1 or  5 per  cent  le-vel. 

C.  Tp-tal  Population. — The  partial  r's  between  the  academic 
achievement  variables  and  the  socio-economic  index,  with  the  measvire 
of  in-telligence  held  constant,  are  listed  below. 


mSDRES  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  PARTIAL  r's 

English  (Y2p) 04 

Social  Studies  (Y^p)  .28 

Natxiral  Science  (Y^p) .01 

Mathematics  (Y^p) .01 

To-tal  Academic  Achie-veraent .15 


The  partial  r's  for  the  to-tal  population  indicate  -that  achie-ve- 
raent in  social  studies  is  the  sole  measure  vrfiich  is  significan-tly 
related  to  -the  socio-economic  index.  Total  achievement,  English,  natural 
science,  and  mathematics  appear  to  be  negligibly-  related  to  the  socio- 
economic index. 
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Analysis 

The  partial  r's  calculated  for  the  vjhite  popvdation  indicate 
that,  when  the  measure  of  intelligence  is  held  constant  the  resultant 
r*s  are  about  one-third  lower  than  the  related  zero-order  relationships. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  measiires  of  total  achievement, 

English,  and  social  studies  are  moderately  related  to  the  over-all 
meas\ire  of  county-wide  socio-economic  level  used  in  this  stud^^. 

The  partial  r's  for  the  nonwhite  population  indicate  that, 
when  the  measure  of  intelligence  is  held  constant,  the  resultant  r's 
are  about  one-half  to  one -third  lox^rer  in  total  achievement  and  English, 
and  slightly  reduced  in  social  studies,  natural  science,  and  mathematics 
in  comparison  with  their  zero-order  relationships.  The  partial  r's 
for  English  and  mathematics  indicate  that  factors  other  than  those 
inclvided  in  the  socio-economic  index  are  important  contributf>rs  to 
county-wide  achievement  of  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  in  English  and 
mathematics. 

The  partial  r's  for  the  total  population  indicate  that,  wtien  the 
measure  of  intelligence  is  held  constant,  the  resultant  r's  for  total 
achievement,  English,  natural  science,  and  mathematics  are  reduced 
drastically  from  their  related  zero-order  relationships.  Only  the  measure 
of  achievement  in  social  studies  appears  to  remain  significantly  related 
to  the  socio-economic  index.  It  is  quite  apparent,  then,  that  the 
relationships  indicated  by  the  partial  r's  are  largely  influenced  by  the 
measxire  of  intelligence. 
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Hypothesis  10,  ;rtien  the  measure  of  intelligence  of  a county  is 
held  constant,  achievement  in  English,  social  studies,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  and  total  achievement  are  not  significantly  related  to  the 
socio-economic  index  for  that  coiinty,  is  rejected  except  for  the 
relationship  between  achievement  in  natural  science  and  mathematics  for 
the  vjhite  population;  English  and  mathematics  for  the  nonwhite  population; 
and  total  achievement,  English,  natural  science,  and  mathematics  for 
the  total  population. 


RELA.TI0NSHIP  BEIV.’EEN  TOTAL  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

AND  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  INDEX,  WITH  INTELLIDENCE 

AND  SIZE  OF  COUNTY  HELD  CONSTANT  (CUESTION  11) 

A.  V.liite  Population.— The  partial  coefficients  of  correlation 
based  on  N’s  of  6?  and  50,  respectively,  between  the  measure  of  total 
academic  achievement  and  the  socio-economic  index,  vri.th  the  meas\are  of 
intelligence  and  size  of  county  held  constant,  are  presented  below* 

^ ”^TV.'  ^Tl-;  * ^iw  ^ 

^ • ^iw  H 

The  partial  r's  of  .42  and  .55  indicate  that,  when  the  measure 
of  intelligence  and  size  of  county  are  held  constant,  there  is  still 
a moderate  degree  of  association  between  total  achievement  and  the 
socio-economic  index. 

B.  Nonwhite  Population. — The  partial  coefficient  of  correlation 


based  on  an  N of  50  between  total  academic  achievement  and  the  socio- 
economic index,  with  the  measure  of  intelligence  and  size  of  county  held 
constant,  is  listed  below. 
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The  partial  r of  .24  appears  to  be  approaching  a statistically 
significant  relationship  with  total  achievement  and  the  socio-economic 
index  at  the  5 per  cent  level. 

C,  Total  Popvilation. — The  partial  coefficient  of  correlation 
based  on  an  N of  50  between  total  academic  achievement  and  the  socio- 
economic index,  vzith  the  measvire  of  intelligence  and  size  of  county 
held  constant,  is  listed  below. 


The  partial  r of  .03  indicates  that  total  achievement  and  the 
socio-economic  index  are  more  or  less  negligibly  related. 


The  partial  r's  for  the  white  popvilation  provide  evidence  that, 
idien  the  measvire  of  intelligence  and  size  of  county  are  held  constant, 
there  is  still  a statistically  significant  relationship  between  the 
socio-economic  level  of  a county  and  total  academic  achievement  in  that 
county. 

The  partial  r for  the  nonwhite  population  provides  teufficient 
evidence  that,  when  the  measvire  of  intelligence  and  size  of  county  are 
held  constant,  there  is  some  indication  of  the  presence  of  a statis- 
tically significant  relationship  betvieen  the  socio-economic  level  of  a 
county  and  total  academic  achievement  in  that  county. 

The  part,ial  r for  the  total  population  indicates  that,  when 
the  measvire  of  intelligence  and  size  of  county  are  held  constant,  the 
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relationship  between  the  measure  of  total  academic  achievement  and 
the  socio-economic  index  becomes  virtvially  negligible. 

The  major  hypothesis  of  this  disseratlon,  that  there  is  no 
significant  relationship  betvreen  the  socio-economic  level  of  a co\inty 
and  the  median  academic  achievement  level  of  high  school  seniors  in  that 
county,  is  rejected  for  the  white  population  and  the  nonvdiite  population. 
The  major  hypothesis  is  accepted  for  the  total  population  only. 

Conclusions 

The  purpose  in  this  dissertation  has  been  to  find  information 
concerning  the  affective  relationship  between  certain  measures  of  the 
character  of  the  county  and  the  academic  achievement  level  of  the  high 
school  seniors  within  the  county  who  participated  in  the  Florida  State- 
VJlde  Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program.  The  following  assun^jtions  seem  to 
be  fvindaraental  to  an  understanding  of  the  results  of  this  study: 

1.  That  virtxially  all  human  learning  occ\irs  in  a cvilturally 
influenced,  if  not  cxolturally  created  environment. 

2.  That  the  affective  environment  for  an  individual  or  group 
is  unique  even  though  all  the  elements  of  the  affective  environment 
are  inclvided  in  the  measure  of  the  total  environment. 

3.  That  what  constitutes  an  affective  environment  is  different 
for  the  white  population  and  the  nonwhite  population  in  Florida  counties. 

4.  That  certain  factors  in  the  economic  and  cultiural  environment 
of  both  the  white  population  and  the  nonwhite  population  in  Florida 
counties,  while  alike  in  many  respects,  rest  more  strongly  on  the  beliefs, 
customs,  and  practices  of  the  dominant  white  population. 
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In  light  of  the  preceding  assumptions,  the  major  findings  of 
this  stvidy  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  County-wide  socio-economic  factors  of  median  years  of  school 
completed  by  adid-ts  and  median  anniial  family  income  for  the  idiite  pop- 
ulation in  Florida  counties  are  moderately  associated  with  achievement 
in  English,  social  stvidies,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  total 
achievement  for  the  white  high  school  seniors  in  the  counties  of  Florida. 

2.  Cotinty-wide  socio-economic  factors  of  median  years  of  school 
completed  by  adults  and  median  annual  family  income  for  the  nonvdiite 
population  in  Florida  counties  are  moderately  associated  with  achievement 
in  English,  sooisil  studies,  natxiral  science,  and  total  achievement  for 
the  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  in  the  counties  of  Florida. 

3.  County-vdde  socio-economic  factors  of  median  years  of 
school  completed  by  adults  and  median  annual  family  income  appear  to  be 
more  closely  associated  vdth  achievement  in  English  and  social  studies 
than  with  natural  science  and  mathematics  for  the  white  and  the  nonwhiie 
population  in  Florida  counties. 

4.  The  meas-ure  of  schooling  appears  to  be  more  closely  associated 
with  the  over-all  achievement  of  white  high  school  seniors,  idiereas  the 
measure  of  income  appears  to  be  more  closely  associated  with  over-all 
achievement  of  nonwhite  high  school  seniors. 

5.  The  relationship  between  intelligence  and  achievement  in 
English  for  the  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  appiroaches  the  relationship 
between  the  measvire  of  intelligence  and  English  for  the  vdiite  high  school 
seniors  more  closely  than  for  any  other  measure  of  achievement. 
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6,  The  only  negligible  relationship  with  size  of  coimty  is  the 
meas\ire  of  achievement  in  mathematics  for  the  nonwhite  population, 

7,  The  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  does  not  affect 
appreciably  the  achievement  of  white  high  school  seniors  in  Florida, 

8,  The  greater  the  proportion  of  nonwhites  in  a county,  the  lower 
the  academic  achievement  of  the  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  in  that 
coimty, 

9*  When  the  measure  of  intelligence  is  held  constant,  the  low- 
est relationship  between  size  of  coxaity  and  academic  achievement  is 
with  mathematics  for  the  white,  nonwhite,  and  total  population, 

10,  The  jer  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  does  not  affect 
appreciably  the  relationship  between  the  measure  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  in  English,  social  studies,  natural  science,  mathematics, 
and  total  achievement  in  the  co\anties  of  Florida, 

11,  The  measures  of  intelligence  aid  socio-economic  level  are 
highly  interrelated  and  presumably  exert  a reciprocal  inflvience  on 
each  other, 

12,  When  the  socio-economic  index  and  the  measure  of  intelli- 
gence for  the  white  population  in  a county  have  been  held  constant, 
the  only  measure  of  achievement  that  appears  to  be  significantly 
related  to  the  per  cent  of  nonwhites  in  a county  is  mathematics, 

13*  The  lowest  relationship  between  the  socio-economic 
measures  and  academic  achievement,  with  intelligence  held  constant, 
is  with  mathematics, 

14,  When  the  measures  of  intelligence  and  size  of  county  are 
held  constant,  a statistically  significant  relationship  persists  between 
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the  measure  of  socio-economic  level  and  total  academic  achievement  for 
the  white  and  nonwhite  population. 

The  summarization  of  the  major  statistical  results  of  this  stvidj’' 
provides  evidence  for  considering  the  final  question  of  this  study. 
Question  12,  the  final  question,  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  pertinent 
related  research  and  the  specific  findings  of  this  stud^’.  This 
question  reads  as  follows: 

"V'Jhat  inferences  may  be  made  concerning  the  variations 
found  in  the  median  measures  of  certain  traits  of 
whites  and  nonwhites  throughout  the  counties  represented 
in  this  study?  In  other  words,  can  the  county-wdde  median 
academic  achievement  levels  of  white  and  nonwhite  high 
school  seniors  be  fully  understood  without  taking  into 
consideration  other  factors?  What  are  some  of  the 
factors  which  may  contribute  to  the  differences  between 
vdiite  and  nonwhite  medians?" 

The  evidence  is  accumulating  ttet  influences,  other  than  academic 
aptitiide,  powerfully  affect  county-vjide  school  achievement  in  Florida 
counties.  V/hile  it  is  recognized  that  some  of  these  influences  are 
highly  personal  and  unique  in  the  life  of  each  learrer,  others  are 
social  and  cultural  in  nature  reflecting  the  pressures  and  strengths 
of  the  environment  in  which  the  individual  grews  up,  interacts,  and 
learns.  This  vjas  indicated  in  a report  of  the  Florida  Citizens 
Committee  which  stated  that  pupils  in  the  more  ijealthy  co\inties  of 
Florida  "have. . .better  background  and  opportunities" (5,  p.  58). 

Mailer,  in  a study  of  the  school  progress  of  children  in  270  neighbor- 
hoods in  New  York  City,  concluded  that  "educational  achievement  cannot 
be  considered  in  Isolation  from  the  correlated  psychological,  social,  and 
biological  factors  in  the  school’s  environment" (4,  p.  6?0).  Mort  and 
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Cornell  (6,  pp.  109-124)  found  that,  next  to  expenditure,  the  type  of 
comnunity  and  the  size  of  the  school  ijere  most  closely  associated  with 
the  educational  qxiality  of  a school’s  program,  Bullock,  after  studying 
the  achievement  of  whites  and  Negroes,  concluded  that  some  of  the 
differences  between  white  and  Negre  stxidents  "may  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  differential  provision  for  the  education  of  viiite  and  Negro 
pupils,  but  also  to  differences  in  their  respective  ways  of  life" 

(1,  pp.  181-182). 

The  importance  of  intelligence  has  not  been  overlooked.  The 
findings  of  this  study  are  in  close  agreement  with  Stoddard’s  state- 
ment that  heredity  and  environment  are  "close-coupled  factors  idiose 
impingement  is  mutually  interacting"  (8,  p,  322).  Lorimer  and  Osborn, 
re-enforcing  the  view  of  Stoddard,  have  stated  that: 

..."intelligence,"  as  measured  by  mental  tests,  is... 
determined  in  part  by  hereditary  physical  factors 
and  in  part  by  the  habits  of  life  of  the  family  and 
the  community  in  which  the  individual  has  been  brought 
up  (3»  pp.  113-114). 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  study  that  intelligence,  as  it  is 
measured  by  the  test  used,  is  probably  a function  of  both  inherited 
traits  and  the  socio-economic  backgi^jund  or  cultural  environment.  It 
has  been  observed  that  children  with  equivalent  c\iltural  environments 
vary  considerably  in  intelligence,  as  measured  by  standard  mental  tests. 
In  fact,  children  within  the  same  family  vary  considerably  in  aptitude 
as  measured  by  standard  mental  tests.  It  is  not  known  how  much  each 
of  these  factors  contributes  to  the  intelligence  score  made  by 
individxials  on  these  tests. 

Similarly,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  achievement  scores  made 
by  those  high  school  seniors  who  particii>ated  in  the  Florida  State-Wide 
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Twelfth-Grade  Testing  Program  are  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  cultural 
environment  in  which  each  lives,  learns,  and  interacts.  It  is  not 
known  how  much  each  of  these  factors  contributes  to  the  over -all 
academic  achievement  of  a cotmty,  as  measured  by  a median  score  of  the 
group-achievement  tests.  Undoubtedly  the  nonwhite  population  in  each 
county  varies  in  inherited  aptitude  in  the  same  way  that  the  white 
population  varies  in  Inherited  aptitude.  Undoubtedly  the  academic 
achievement  of  the  nonwhite  popiiLation  is  affected  by  their  cultural 
environment  as  is  the  academic  achievement  of  the  vrtiite  population. 
Consistently,  in  all  the  counties  included  in  this  studj',  the  cultural 
level  of  the  nonvrtiite  population  was  lower,  as  measured  by  certain 
socio-economic  factors,  than  for  the  white  population.  It  is  reasonable 
to  concliade,  therefore,  that  the  limitations  of  the  c\ilttiral  environ- 
ment of  the  nonwhite  high  school  seniors  is  reflected  in  lower  intelli- 
gence and  academic  achievement  scores.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that 
all  the  differences  found  in  the  achievement  of  the  nonwhite  population, 
as  compared  with  the  white  population,  are  due  to  the  differences  in 
inherited  aptitude.  If  the  cultural  environment  of  the  nonvdiite  popu- 
lation is  raised  substantially  in  the  future,  it  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  a rise  in  the  level  of  their  academic  achievement  and  a 
reduction  in  the  differentials  in  the  achievement  levels  of  the  two 
groups.  Since  the  intelligence  scores,  as  measured  by  group- intelligence 
tests,  are  pai^y  a function  of  the  cultural  environment,  a rise  in  the 
level  of  the  cultural  environment  xdll  probably  be  accompanied  by  a rise 
in  the  intelligence  scores  for  the  nonvjhite  population. 
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The  broadening  of  the  educational  and  economic  opportunities 
available  to  the  nonwhite  population  will  produce  a rise  in  the  ciiltural 
level  of  the  nonwhite  population.  This  improvement  in  cultural  level  and 
standard  of  living  has  been  in  progress  for  a number  of  years,  especially 
in  the  sections  of  Florida  which  are  grovring  rapidly  and  expanding 
economically. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  essentially  the  same  process 
is  taking  place  among  the  white  population.  For  example,  rural  schools 
are  being  improved  throughout  county-wide  school  systems  in  Florida, 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  in  the  direction  of  providing  a greater 
equality  of  opportunity  and  of  fostering  the  vri.destand  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  human  resources  fovmd  within  each  county  in  the  state  of 
Florida . 

Suggestions  for  Further  St\jdy 

Evidence  was  revealed  in  this  stxjdy  that  county-wide  socio- 
economic factors  of  median  years  of  school  completed  by  adults  and 
county-wide  annual  family  income  are  more  closely  associated  with 
achievement  in  English  and  social  studies  than  with  natural  science  and 
mathematics.  County-wide  school  systems  should  be  studied  in  order  to 
analyze  the  following  questions; 

1.  hhat  are  additional  reasons  vhich  may  contribute  to  these 
vairiations? 

2.  VJhy  do  pupils  in  some  of  the  county-wide  school  systems 
score  higher  in  certain  areas  of  academic  achievement  than  in  other 
areas? 
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3.  Do  courses  of  study  and  graduation  requirements  differ 
among  the  counties  and  are  the  differences  influential  in  these 
variations? 

A study,  or  st\idies,  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  finding  better 
measures  of  the  socio-economic  level  of  a county  or  smaller  area 
would  be  of  much  value.  This  research  would  involve  the  development 
of  more  valid  techniques  for  ranking  counties,  school  systems,  and 
individ\ial  schools  according  to  socio-economic  status.  The  techniqvie 
used  in  this  stixiy  for  analyzing  the  white  and  nonvrtiite  population 
separately  would  provide  useful  infonnation  for  solving  educational 
and  social  problems.  It  vrould  be  valuable  to  have  up-to-date 
infonnation  concerning  the  effects  of  many  facets  of  the  environment 
on  white  and  minority  groups. 

Other  studies  might  be  undertaken  to  discover  more  about 
how  certain  elements  of  the  socio-economic  environment  of  a school 
vary  in  their  effect  upon  the  individmls  in  that  school. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  a mass  of  material  comprising 
the  special  worksheets,  data  tabulations,  machine  processing  cards, 
and  other  materials  are  intact  and  available  for  fvirther  research.  The 
possibilities  for  further  analysis  of  the  data  accvunulated  in  this 
study  are  considerable. 
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AppEiron  A 


I'.T)RKSHEETS  USED  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
>5EASURES  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 

1.  Income  of  Families  and  Unrelated  Individuals. 

2.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  25  Years 
Old  and  Over. 

3.  Frequency  Distributions  of  Ravi  Scores  of  VJhite 
and  Nonvihite  Florida  High  School  Seniors  in 
^County  on  the  State-Wide  Twelfth- 


Grade  Testing  Program 


YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COl-IPLETED  BY  PERSONS  25  YEARS 
OLD  AND  OVER 

^COUNTY,  FLORIDA 


School  Years  Completed 

■V^hite 

Non^ite 

General 

Population 

0 

1-4 

5-6 

7 

— 

8 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

16  plus 

Median  j'ears  of 
school  completed 


INCOffi  OF  FAKILIES  AND  UNRELATED  INDIVIDU.ALS 


COUNTY,  FLORIDA 


Income  Intervals 

V4iite  Population 

Less  than  $500 

$500  to  $999 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

$2,500  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $3,499 

$3,500  to  $3,999 

$4,000  to  $4,499 

$4,500  to  $4,999 

$5,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $6,999 

$7,000  to  $9,999 

4 

$10,000  and  over 

Median  income 
(dollars) 


FRECUENCY  DISTRIBITION  OF  RA.V,'  SCORES:  raiTE  AID  NOIMIITE 
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